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Projections of National Income 


By RUFUS S. TUCKER 


Economist, General Motors Corporation 


HE STATEMENTS of gross national 

product now so widely used as a basis 
for projecting future incomes are of doubt- 
ful worth and based on incorrect account- 
ing and economic theories, to say nothing 
of the inaccuracy of some of the figures 
and the difficulty of reducing the figures 
of various years to dollars of comparable 
value. . 

But leaving aside those theoretical and 
technical questions, are the forecasts of 
national income published by the Com- 
merce Department, the CED, and others, 
which are based on the analysis of gross 
national output, logically or mathematic- 
ally sound? I believe not, because of 
cumulative errors at nearly every step in 


the calculation. 


FUTURE LABOR FORCE 


The first step is to calculate the future 
labor force and the number employed. 
Recently published estimates of the total 
labor force (including the Armed Forces) 
in some postreconversion year between 


4] may mention here only the following points: 

1. the duplication in gross product resulting from in- 
cluding business taxes that are passed on to the consumer 
in the value of consumers’ purchases as well as in the reve- 
nue and product of the government; 

2. the treatment of depreciation reserves as a sort of 
saving, without recognizing that such reserves set up on 
the books of nonprofitable concerns do not represent say- 
ings but losses; 

8. the failure to distinguish between depreciation re- 
serves, charges to depreciation, and depreciation actually 
incurred but not recognized; 

4. the failure to recognize the effect of changing prices 
and capital values during the year for any item except 
inventories; 

5. the absence of a corresponding balance sheet or 
statement of adjustments to surplus; 

6, the assumption that goods not sold in a free market 
(especially government services) are worth what they cost 
to produce; , 

7. the omission of self-rendered services, such as rent 
of owned homes, value of home-grown produce and fuel, 
value of services of private automobiles, refrigerators, etc.; 

8. the understatement or omission of depreciation of 

homes and other consumers’ durable goods; 

9. the failure to recognize the effect of bank credit on 
current purchasing power; . 

10. the impossibility of reducing all items to dollars of 
constant purchasing power, and the misleading results 
of a failure to do so; 

ll. the effects of changes in the distribution of income 
and tax burdens. 


1946 and 1950 range from .59.5 million 
to 62.0 million. The Armed Forces are 
usually estimated at 2 million. Popular 
estimates of the number of civilian jobs 


National Income, 1947-1950 


FFICIAL and unofficial estimates of postwar gross national product are open 

to criticism on theoretical grounds. Estimates of national net income, income 
payments, disposable income, and consumer expenditures are sounder theoretically 
but overoptimistic because they are based on the assumption of a larger labor force 
than will exist, and a greater annual increase in output per worker than can be 
supported by past experience. 


Over seven million workers are now employed who would not have sought work 
if it had not been for the war. Nearly all the men in this emergency labor force 
will retire from it as soon as the emergency is over, and most of the women as soon 
as the men in uniform get home. The number of emergency workers remaining in 
the regular labor force by 1950, other than the boys and girls who would normally 
have entered it anyway in a few years, will barely exceed the number of war casual- 
ties. The total number of persons working or looking for work in 1950 will probably 
be under 58.5 million, if the nation is peaceful and prosperous, and after deducting 
the Armed Forces and the minimum amount of frictional unemployment there will 
probably be fewer than 53.5 million civilian workers. 


Output per full-time worker normally increases from year to year, but the peace- 
time rate of increase for the whole of the economy does not appear to have been 
over 1.4% a year except when a previous loss was being made up. The higher rates 
used in the income projections emanating from Washington are either based on the 
experience of manufacturing industries which are not representative of the whole 
economy, or they neglect the contribution of the Armed Forces and the workers 
on relief projects to the national product and the national income, or else they are 
too greatly affected by the war-stimulated year 1941. 

Assuming that the war is entirely over by the end of 1945 and that there will 
be continuously high employment after 1946, a projection of the trends of the last 
forty years indicates that the net national income, in money of prewar purchasing 
power, will be slightly less than $100 billion in the years 1947 to 1950. The gross 
national product, as defined by the Department of Commerce, will be slightly 
over $120 billion in those years. If expressed in dollars of 1943 purchasing power 
these figures would be 125 billion and 150 billion, respectively. 


5% to 11% of the labor force, which would 
correspond here to 3.0 million-6.6 million. 


ESTIMATES TOO HIGH 


required for full employment range from 
53 million up to 57.5 million. Estimates 
of the minimum amount of “frictional” 
unemployment range from 1.5 million to 
3.0 million. The estimates of probable 
unemployment in Great Britain used in 
the recent British White Paper run from 


3 


I believe that these estimates of the 
labor force are too high. If the revised 
population forecasts of the National Plan- 
ning Board published in 1943 are accurate, 
these estimates assume a larger propor- 
tion of the adult population working or 
seeking work than this country has known 
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Chart 1: Growth in National Income 
Payments 

Source: 1900-1910 National Industrial Conference Board; 


1911-1943 Mean of National Bureau of Economic Research 
and Department of Commerce Estimates 
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since 1920, although the proportion of 
young persons attending school and the 
proportion of old persons able to retire will 
almost certainly continue to increase, as 
a result of rising national income, in- 
creased educational opportunities, child- 
labor laws, and pensions and old-age bene- 
fits. Even allowing liberally for the in- 
creasing employment of women, if the 
population forecast for 1950 is analyzed 
by age groups it does not support a nor- 
mal labor force estimate higher than 57.5 
million before deducting war casualties. 

Unless there is a large amount of im- 
migration immediately after the war, the 
only justification for higher figures, if any, 
lies in the assumption that some two or 
three million of the emergency war work- 
ers, who would not normally have entered 
the labor force, will choose to remain in 
it permanently. But this assumption ap- 
pears to be fallacious, since there are not 
more than 2.75 million women and 580,- 
000 men who have any option in the mat- 
ter. The others, because of death or old 
age or injuries, will have to retire within 
one or two years or else they are persons 
who, having entered the labor force early, 
cannot enter again; their presence requires 
a corresponding lessening of the annual 
inflow for the next three years. The 1,- 
730,000 boys and girls under eighteen who 
are working only on account of the war 
will mostly drop out temporarily because 
of stricter enforcement of child labor laws, 
seniority rules, veteran preference, and 
lessened need for supplementing the fam- 
ily income. If they do not drop out, 
they lessen the inflow for the next three 
years. 

Most of the 80,000 men not normally 
in the labor force are low-grade labor, who 
are unemployable in ordinary times, and 


who will soon drop out. Likewise most 
of the 500,000 men under sixty who had 
already retired once, or who would have 
retired under normal conditions, will drop 
out as soon as the war ends, or sooner. 
Of the 2,750,000 women not normally en- 
tering the force, or normally retiring be- 
fore the age of sixty, probably over 71% 
are married and about 22% of the married 
ones have children under ten years of age. 
About 20% have husbands in the Armed 
Forces. These two classes of women will 
be strongly tempted to return to house- 
work, The unmarried ones are mainly un- 
der thirty and have excellent chances of 
getting married and having children when 
the uniformed men come home. A recent 
sample study has indicated that 67% of 
the women in the war labor force will 
retire as soon as the emergency is over. 
Many of the others will retire in the fol- 
lowing three or four years, as the men 
come home. 

It is safe to assume that practically all 
the men in the emergency labor force and 
practically all the women who would nor- 
mally have retired, and at least two-thirds 
of the women who would not normally 
have entered the labor force, will retire 
within the next five years. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the number of extra 
war workers remaining in 1950 will be 
great enough to offset the war casualties.* 

To obtain the number of employed it is 


1For details see ‘‘Compositions of Labor Force, 1944” on 
page 5. 


Chart 2: 


Average National Income 


Payments of an Employed Person 


Source: Estimates on Chart 1 Divided by Total Employ- 
ment, including Armed Forces and Relief Workers 
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necessary to deduct from the labor force 
an estimate of normal unemployment. 
Under the present system of unemploy- 
ment relief, and with present floors under 
wages, I believe that three million is 
the minimum possible allowance for un- 
employment, even in years when the de- 
mand for labor is high. The number will 
be greater in the first two postwar years, 
because of necessary industrial readjust- 
ments. 

The Department of Commerce assumes 
an increase in labor productivity amount- 
ing to 244% per man hour per year, 
which is alleged to be based on the ex- 
perience of 1929-1941. But this calcula- 
tion is fallacious, for several reasons. The 
department’s estimates of gross national 


Table 1: Estimates of Labor Force and Unemployment for 1945-1950 
Millions 
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aExcluding vacation and occasional workers, and emergency workers. 


bRequired for satisfactorily high employment. 
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product since 1940 have been too high 
for a fair comparison with earlier years, 
or with future peacetime years. They have 
counted business taxes twice—once as 
embodied in the prices of finished goods, 
and again as an addition to net national 
income—and business taxes have been 
much larger since 1939 than they were be- 
fore, or are expected to be after, the first 
few postwar years. The department has 
also put down governmental services as 
being worth what they cost, like consum- 
ers’ goods and producers’ capital goods, 
and disregarded the fact that government 
services do not have to be marketed, and 
that if they could be valued at what the 
involuntary consumers have to pay for 
them many would be valued at less than 
their cost. 

That approach is perhaps unavoidable, 
and would give rise to only a negligible 
error in normal times, but during the war 
the amount of money spent by the gov- 
ernment, or even the number of man hours 
consumed in producing munitions, has 
little relation to the value, according to 
peacetime standards, of goods and serv- 
ices that might be produced at the same 
cost in money or in labor. For one thing, 
the amount of labor required for selling 
is much less when the government is the 
most eager and often the only buyer, al- 
though that saving is partly or wholly 
offset by the labor required to comply with 
regulations and to fill out forms for price 
control, renegotiation, and taxes. Al- 
though the department did not include 
the later war years in its estimates of 
productivity per man hour, it did include 
1941 and 1940, which were already influ- 
enced by war conditions. 

In order to avoid being accused of bas- 
ing my conclusions on depression years I 
have also included 1941 and 1940 in my 
calculations of the growth in per capita 
output, and assumed that 1941 was a 
normal year from which to measure fu- 


Composition of Labor Force, 1944 


Normally from 1939 to 1944, 1,600,000 would have entered the labor force each year 
(1,040,000 males, 560,000 females). The number of deaths or retirements would have totaled 


1,040,000 each year: 


500,000 would have died each year (430,000 males, 70,000 females) 
265,000 or less would have retired before 60 years (nearly all females) 

35,000 or more would have retired between 60 and 65 (20,000 males, 15,000 females) 
240,000 or more would have retired at 65 or soon thereafter (195,000 males, 45,000 


females) 


This would represent a net gain of 560,000 per year; or 2,800,000 for five years. 


Actually, the labor force increased from 53,800,000 to 63,700,000, a net gain of 9,900,000: 
The normal net gain would have been 2,800,000; the excess was 7,100,000. 


This was probably made up as follows: 
Women not normally entering the force 


Women under 60, normally retiring or retired 
Women 60 to 65, normally retiring or retired 


Women over 65, normally retired 
Women entering three years early 


Women now under 18, not normally working so early 


Total excess of women 


Men not normally entering labor force 


Men under 60, normally retiring or retired 
Men 60 to 65, normally retiring or retired 


Men over 65, normally retired 
Men entering three years early 


Men now under 18, not normally working so early 


Total excess of men 


ture growth. In consequence I believe 
that the rates of growth shown in the 
following tables err on the high side. 


NONCIVILIAN PRODUCTIVITY 


The most important weakness of the 
department’s analysis is that it compares 
the product of all workers with the num- 
ber of civilian workers only. But the 
product is partly produced by the Armed 
Forces and by workers on relief projects, 
and the income is partly received by the 
Armed Forces and the workers on relief 
projects. I am informed that the pay 
received by the Armed Forces was de- 
ducted from the total of income payments 
for the department’s calculations, but 
that correction is not enough. The soldiers 
who shoot the guns are as necessary for 
the production of “defense” as the men 


who make them; their contribrtion can- 
not be measured by the amount of pay 
they receive, or even by the total of their 
pay, allowances, and noncash receipts and 
rights to future benefits. If there were 
no soldiers the gross product and the net 
income and the income payments to civil- 
ians would all be lower, at least in terms 
of money. These two classes, the Armed 
Forces and relief workers, were insignifi- 
cant in 1929, but aggregated nearly 4 
million in 1941. 

Although there are a few industries in 
which output per man hour increased 
2.5% per annum in those years, there is 
no proof that such cases were typical of 
the whole economy or even of industry in 
the narrower sense. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 
Gross Product 


Because of the uncertainty as to what 
average hours have been worked, and the 
likelihood that they will be reduced in 
the future, a projection based on output 


Table 2: Estimates of Gross National Product for 1945-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


Estimate 1945 1946 | 1947 | 1943 | 1949 1950 s ferable. Hi : 
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ioe trend, 1919-48, ...................60- 10s | 110 | 112 | 115 | 117 | 120 2% per annum. Such a figure may be 


justified by the record in manufacturing 
alone, but not for the remaining three- 
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dollars of constant purchasing power, its 


Seng | only $ million unemployed after 1946. 2Converted to 1935-89 dollars. 
growth from 1919 to 1941 was 1.97% 


Note: extrapolations of regressions based on employment are derived from the employment estimates detailed 
in the box above. 
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per annum per worker, including the 
Armed Forces and the workers on relief 
projects, but every statistician knows that 
geometrical progressions cannot be safely 
projected into the future, especially when 
the rate of growth has shown a, tendency 
to slacken. The corresponding rate for the 
period 1929 to 1941 was only 1.39%. A 
time trend fitted by the method of least 
squares to the gross product figures for 
1919-1943, expressed in billions of dollars 
of 1935-1939 purchasing power, gives the 
formula G.P.= 2.379 (year— 1919) + 
48.525. Of course the inclusion of 1942 
and 1943 exaggerates the rate of growth. 
The regression of gross product in billions 
of 1935-1939 dollars on total employment, 
from 1929 to 1942, was 4.006X—101.218, 
in which X is the number employed, in 
millions; and the correlation is very good. 
However the inclusion of 1942 probably 
unduly raises the rate of growth. (See 
Table 2.) 


Net Income 

Because the concept of gross national 
product is dubious and the figures mis- 
leading, a better projection can be made 
by using the estimates of net national in- 
come. Here we have a time trend from 
1919 to 1948, and correlations with the 
total number employed and the number of 
civilians employed. The resulting pro- 
jections are shown in Table 8. The per 
capita net income, based on total employ- 
ment, gained at the rate of 1.40% per an- 
num from 1919 to 1941, and at the rate of 
1.30% per annum from 1929 to 1941. 


Income Payments 

The available figures for national in- 
come payments are sounder in theory 
than the others, and extend over a longer 
period. These can be correlated with 
civilian employment, or total employment, 
or total employment excluding relief work- 
ers. The correlation coefficients are high, 
though not so high as those for the two 
previous definitions of income, because 
income payments occasionally lag behind 
employment. 

The rate of growth of per capita income 
payments (based on total employment) 
from 1910 to 1941 was 1.16% per annum, 
and from 1929 to 1941 it was 1.11%. The 
rate of growth per capita civilian em- 
ployed was 1.41%. (See Table 4.) 
Disposable Income 

Disposable income is what is left of in- 
come payments after deducting personal 
taxes. It is therefore subject to variations 
as a result of political pressures. Never- 
theless the correlation between disposable 
income and total employment from 1916 
to 1943 is very high, and this calculation 
is a useful check on the calculation of in- 


Table 3: Estimates of Net Income for 1945-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


Estimate 
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2Converted to 1935-89 dollars. 


extrapolations of regressions based on employment are derived from the employment estimates detailed 


in the box on page 5. 


come payments and consumer expendi- 
tures. From 1929 to 1941 disposable in- 
come increased at the annual rate of 
1.30% per capita civilian employed. (See 
Table 5.) 


justified by examination of the historical 
record, since 1921 was a depression year 
and 1941 was the beginning of the war 
boom. Any higher figure must be based 
on an expectation of radical changes in 


Table 4: Estimates of Income Payments for 1945-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


Estimate 

1.11% per annum per capita all employment 
rate of growth, 1929-41................-.-+. 
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CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


There are usable figures of consumer ex- 
penditures from 1921 on. They correlate 
fairly well with the number of civilians 
normally employed, but better if the num- 
ber of workers on relief projects is in- 
cluded. They increased at the rate of 
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the distribution of income or in consumers’ 
habits, (See Table 6.) 


SAVINGS VS. INVESTMENT 


The same school of thought that pro- 
jects high figures for national income is 
inclined to worry about the excessive sav- 


Table 5: Projections of Disposable Income for 1945-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 
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capita for the whole population, which is 
probably the highest rate that can be 


ings that they think will accompany such 
high incomes, and the impossibility of 
finding enough investment outlets unless 
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Table 6: Projections of Consumer Expenditures for 1945-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


Estimate 
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the government deliberately incurs large 
deficits, or unless we export large amounts 
of capital without getting any return, or 
not at least for some years. Such fears 
would be groundless, even if the national 
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Savings are set aside for two purposes 
—as an equalizer of income (rainy-day 
savings) , or for the income to be derived 
from them. The first kind of savings is 
automatically dissaved when the rainy 


Table 7: Projections of Private Gross Capital Formation for 1946-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


Estimate 
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Mumeitrend slO@O-41yNo. Sb. Se. 
Regression on net income (r=.726) 1919-41............ 
Department of Commerce.................-.-. 
Federal Reserve Board................-.-.-+-- 
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income were as large as they anticipate. 
There are no really good figures concern- 
ing the amount of individuals’ savings in 


day comes. Its amount fluctuates, how- 
ever, not with the actual facts and pros- 
pects, but with the individual’s estimates 


Table 8: Projections of Investment in Construction, Machinery 
and Equipment for 1946-1950 
Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


Estimate 


Regression on net income (r=.762) 1919-41...... 
Regression on net income (r=.838) 1929-41...... 
Regression on gross product (r=.572) 1919-41... 
Regression on gross product (r=.907) 1919-29... 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Biche 15 15 15 16 16 
«oui 15 16 16 16 17 
were 14 13 14 14 14 
ae at 19 19 19 20 20 
reser at 15 14 15 15 16 


Regression on gross product (r=.858) 1929-41.... 


the past,’ and, even if there were, there 
is no logical ground for expecting indi- 
viduals’ savings to increase faster than 
the outlets for them” 


1Published estimates of individual sayings are either 
on figures referring to outlets for savings, or are resid- 
uals obtained from national income tabulations, or are 
on sample surveys by income classes. I believe that 
none of them makes adequate allowance for dissavings or 
for capital losses. The most widely publicized sample 
survey, that of the National Resources Committee for 
1985-36, was shockingly inaccurate for income classes 
below $1,000 and above $10,000. 
2Colin Clark states (“Conditions of Economic Progress,” 
p. 406) after an examination of thirteen countries, going back 
as far as the statistics permit, that “the first conclusion to be 
drawn from a lon this is important) is that the proportion 
of income saved does not inevitably rise as income increases, 
In Britain, Germany and U.S.A. indeed the trend has been 
strongly downward.” The same author states in a later 
book (“The Economics of 1960,” p. 76): “As income per 
head rises, absolute volume of savings per head also rises, 
but the proportionate amount of national income saved 
tends to fall slightly beyond ranges of real income per head 
of about 1,000 tu" By this he means about 915 1935-36 
dollars per occupied person. Kuznets (“National Income 


of the future, and is consequently usually 
either too high or too low to accomplish its 
purpose satisfactorily. The second kind 
would have no incentive and would there- 
fore disappear if there were no invest- 
ments with an attractive yield, and no 
expectation that such investments would 
reappear. 

If the volume of savings should ever 
become so great that they could not be in- 
vested to yield an income, and that situ- 


and Its Composition 1919-1938,” pp. 280-283) points out 
that individual savings were a higher percentage of their 
incomes in years of low national income than in years of 
high income. Even the absolute amounts of individual 
savings show slight, if any, tendency to increase with the 
national aggregate of payments to individuals. (“I. U.” re 
resents an international unit; as defined by Colin Clark in 
his “Conditions of Economic Progress”: “The amount of 

and services which could be purchased for $1 in the 

. S. A. over the average of the decade 1925-1934.”) 


ation was expected to continue, savings 
would thereafter be limited to amounts 
reckoned to be large enough to offset fu- 
ture loss of income on the part of the 
saver, and the amounts saved would be 
spent when the saver’s income decreased. 
Any other result would prove that savers 
were idiotic or insane. For the com- 
munity as a whole, therefore, savings 
would normally be canceled by dissavings 
if the national income remained at a 
steady level and there were no profitable 
outlet for investment. 

Overlooking these objections, however, 
and taking the figures of alleged individual 
savings that have been compiled for the 
period 1919-1940, we find that the time 
trend is practically horizontal, if savings 
are measured in constant dollars. Since 
1940, savings are supposed to have been 
very high, but obviously for temporary 
reasons. The linear regression on dis- 
posable income (the only source of in- 
dividual savings) is good from 1929 to 
1943, but very poor from 1921 to 1940. 

Let us assume that the national dis- 
posable income in 1947 will be 82 billion 
1935-1939 dollars, or 102 billion 1943 dol- 
lars; 2.e., that the price level is the same 
as in 1943. The time trend based on con- 
stant dollars would indicate individual 
savings of 5.4 billion 1935-1939 dollars, 
or 6.8 billion current dollars. The 1921- 
1940 regression against constant dollar dis- 
posable income would indicate 9.4 billion 
1935-1939 dollars, or 11.7 billion current 
dollars. The 1929-1943 regression against 
constant dollar disposable income would 
indicate 15.1 billion 1935-1939 dollars, or 
18.9 billion current dollars. The 1929- 
1943 regression against current dollar dis- 
posable income would indicate 21.2 bil- 
lion current dollars, or 17.0 billion 1935- 
1939 dollars. If regressions are calculated 
for the period 1929 to 1943 on the basis of 
the percentage of disposable income that 
was saved, the extrapolation for an 82 
billion income in 1935-1939 dollars is 
17.4%, and the extrapolation for a 102 
billion income at 1943 prices is 19.8%. Ob- 
viously nothing can be done with such a 
variety of projections, which run all the 
way from 5.4 to 17.0 billion 1935-1939 
dollars, or from 6.8 billion to 21.2 billion 
current dollars. 

Another way of attacking this problem 
is by projecting disposable income and 
consumer expenditures. The difference be- 
tween disposable income and consumer ex- 
penditures is what is called individual 
savings. This method would give us some- 
thing under 15 billion individual savings 
in 1947, in 1935-1939 dollars; and some- 
thing under 18 billion in 1950. Obviously, 
however, the amount of disposable income 
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Table 9: Labor Force for 1945-1950 Undistributed corporate profits have 


Assumption: War with Germany Ends December, 1944, and War with Japan been comparatively small. The largest 
D ber, 1945 total reported since 1928 was $3.6 billion 
Ends December, 194: , 
in 1942. Moreover they have been more 
Estimate 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 than offset by corporate losses since 1928. 
No projection of these by purely statistical 
cst methods is possible. Since to a large ex- 
Additions: - ‘ oe 
Males entering labor force............++2++: m2| 717] 722] 1,098 | 1,108 | 1,108 aye they ci pee to "aaa it 
Females entering labor force..............-- 527 524 521 562 559 556 EOE LONE ENO) Mee UU ee 
Total additionayecusent hed ere 1,239 | 1,241 | 1,243 | 1,660 | 1,662 | 1,664 Protect working capital, they cannot be 
osees: expected to increase in a straight-line re- 
Abnormal lation to net income, and any other mathe- 
War casualties a} ah Dralahe. apal @isnilody le cahabeloileliakerene wer! 500 200 G eee matical relation would be an arbitrary as- 
rea Teen ipaneconihe Ohare ind gees Lee eel sumption. The Department of Commerce 
Other males retiring..............0.-0005 167| 167] 166] ... estimates 3 billion in 1946, in dollars of 
Other females retiring................4-- 188 188 187 187 1942 purchasing power. 
Men not normally in force............... 40 40 act ed me nang - . 
Women not normally in force.............| 240 240 240 240 240 a b at seems then that Narre yeanded (for 
Boys under 18 years old................. 545 545 ae ase Bo ; AS TEES COD CORIETGS Se OIG ya aU aCe tes 
Girls under 18 years old................. 320 320 ciation reserves are not likely to exceed 
Normal replacement requirements over a term of 
Deaths oi eie, wimeh a Ceiiae,aelehel.sie, blaymiehe, sie, eua/sie. aieelinn 497 493 489 485 481 478 years, or at least that no such tendency 
Retirement ss scacs oct ariletasists ckiecte lars oiets 788 793 800 806 811 817 can be proved from’ the récord! of past 
Total losses... 023 sc.2 09 soars searyneeeieains's 3,880 | 3,121 | 1,947 | 1,718 | 1,532 | 1,295 care 
Net'change sy, 262.5 Men eee -2,641 |-1,880 | -704! -58! +1301 +369 Years. 
Millions 
PRIVATE GROSS CAPITAL 
Labor force, average for year............ 61.6 | 59.6] 58.2] 58.0) 58.1] 58.3 FORMATION 
Civilian full-time workers.................5-- 52.1) 53.6] 54.9] 55.5) 55.9) 56.3 ji ; K : 
Givilian jobakdtjbcu es oe ee 48.1| 49.3 | 51.9] 52.5 | 62.9] 53.3 The sum of business savings, including 
Unemploymentix,.5 Ses s.qer cheaper ee ae 4.0 4.8 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 depreciation reserves, and individual sav- 
IATMNEH, OLCes cs «ai oc. ah een eels 9.5 6.0 3.3 2.5 2.2 2.0 ings must in the conventional analysis 
Total employment................++-+--: Cy ESE GE EE) Ea ESS 


equal the sum of gross capital formation 


@800,000 assumed to remain in normal labor force. 


will be largely affected by the nation’s tax 
policy. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates individual savings in 1946 at 12 
billion 1935-1939 dollars. Sonne estimates 
about 10 billion or 11 billion for 1950. 
The highest amount of individuals’ net 
savings out of income estimated by any 
responsible statistician for any year prior 
to 1941 was $13.0 billion, in 1929, when 
taxes were low and investment opportuni- 
ties appeared to be attractive. 

Some theorists have obtained higher 
figures for future savings by assuming some 
distribution of income, and assuming that 
individuals in each income class spent and 
saved the same proportion of their income 
as persons with similar incomes were pre- 
sumed to have done in 1935-1936. Aside 
from the impossibility of foreseeing the 
distribution of income, this method is 
faulty because: (1) the ratios of spend- 
ing and saving published for 1935-1936 
were far from correct; (2) the cost of liv- 
ing has increased considerably since then; 
(8) there is no proof that all or most of 
the persons translated into a higher in- 
come class as a result of increasing na- 
tional income would conform to the sav- 
ings habits of those formerly in that class; 
and (4) the amount of saving possible is 
much less under the present income-tax 
system than it was in 1935-1936 and will 
probably continue to be so. 


I have made an estimate of the amount 
of individual saving if the net national in- 
come were $120 billion and the cost of 
living tthe same as in 1935-1936, but 
taxes on incomes were at the present rates. 
It comes out at $7.3 billion. The amount 
saved in 1935-1936 was somewhere be- 
tween $3.9 billion and $5.2 billion, accord- 
ing to this method of computation, when 
net national income was about $60 billion. 


BUSINESS SAVINGS 


Business savings in the strict sense con- 
sist of undistributed profits. For the pur- 
pose of calculating the demand for capital 
goods business savings also include de- 
preciation reserves, or more correctly 
charges to depreciation whether or not 
they go through reserves. But, as George 
Terborgh has pointed out, charges to de- 
preciation, if made by concerns with no 
net income, are not savings; they are not 
available to buy equipment; they are 
merely recognition of a loss of capital. 

Charges to depreciation theoretically 
equal actual depreciation over a term of 
years. If that is true they would natur- 
ally be expected to equal replacement ex- 
penditures over a term, although in a 
given year such charges may equal or ex- 
ceed or fall below actual replacement ex- 
penditures. It can only be assumed that 
statistically based projections will equal 
replacement expenditures each year. 


(expenditures of business enterprises) and 
the government deficit. This analysis over- 
looks the inevitable time lag. It also over- 
looks the possibility of financing both pri- 
vate and governmental expenditures by 
the expansion of bank credit, which does 
not represent savings out of income on 
the part of either business concerns or in- 
dividuals. There are also certain mixed 
transactions by which the expenditures of 
one person do not become the income of 
another, or the income of one person is 
not derived from the spending of another.’ 
Consequently the neat balance between 
savings and investment shown in the con- 
ventional tabulations is to some extent ar- 
tificial or accidental. Overlooking this 
point, however, we may project the figure 
called private gross capital formation, to 
see whether it is going to be too small to 
absorb the amount of savings that may 
reasonably be expected. 

The regressions of private gross capital 
formation on net national income and on 
gross product are both very good for the 
years 1929-1941, and for 1919-1929, but 
not good for the whole period 1919-1941. 
There was a distinct change of trend in 
1929, if the basic estimates are correct; 
the rate of private gross capital formation 
apparently increased faster after 1932 than 
before 1929, both absolutely and in rela- 
tion to net income and gross product. (See 
Table 7.) 


See Gordon S. Fulcher, in Review of Economic Statistics, 
February, 1941, p. 29. 
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The probable components of this capital 
formation are of interest. The principal 
item has been construction (business and 
residential) and producers’ machinery and 
equipment. Correlations with net national 
income have not been very good, but in- 
dicate the projections presented in 
Table 8. 

The trend was badly interrupted in 
1929, and the regressions covering the 
whole period 1919-1941 are very poor. But 
the trend from 1919 to 1929 is parallel 
with the trend from 1929 to 1941, on a 
level $4 billion or $5 billion higher. 
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Table 10: Optimistic Estimate of Postwar Income for 1945-1950 


Assumption: 


War with Germany Ends December, 1944, and War with Japan 


Ends December, 1945 


Estimate 


1945 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


1949 | 1950 


Government expenditure (including states and 
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The other principal component of pri- 
vate capital formation has been the ex- 
cess of exports over imports. Exports will 
doubtless be high for the next two or 
three years. After a few years, however, 
the only way in which we can maintain 
an excess of exports over imports is by 
making gifts to foreigners, or loans with- 
out any expectation of repayment. The 
accumulating interest and amortization of 
sound loans will exceed the amount of new 
sound foreign investment opportunities, 
and consistent with the past experience 
of creditor nations we shall currently re- 
ceive more goods and services than we 
export. Unless we allow foreigners once 
more to provide most of our shipping serv- 
ices, we shall receive more goods than we 
export, 

Since total savings as conventionally de- 
fined exceeds private capital formation 
by the amount of the government deficit, 
and since there have been government 
deficits in every year since 1930, the pro- 
jected total of savings naturally exceeds 
the projections of private gross capital 
formation, if the analysis begins with 1929. 
But in earlier years there were govern- 
ment surpluses, and a projection based on 
1920-1931 would give just the opposite re- 
sult. The same is true of net capital for- 
mation and net savings, since they are 
both equivalent to gross capital formation 
and gross savings minus depreciation. 

To some extent, as a matter of economic 
logic and not merely of statistical tech- 
nique, government deficits, especially if 
incurred for the purpose of capital ex- 
penditures, both divert savings that would 
otherwise have gone into private capital 


Billions of 1935-39 Dollars 


50 36 30 Q7 24 92 
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Millions 
61.6 59.6 58.2 58.0 58.1 58.3 
48.1 49.3 51.9 62.5 52.9 53.3 
9.5 6.0 3.3 2.5 2.2 2.0 
4.0 4.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 


formation, and increase the volume of 
savings. Hence the argument that gov- 
ernment deficits are necessary to sop up 
excessive savings has no logical or statis- 
tical foundation in the experience of re- 
cent years. Add to that the fact that 
high incomes, the chief source of individual 
savings, are more heavily taxed than ever 
before, and that corporate incomes are 
also heavily taxed, and there appears to 
be little possibility of excessive savings. 
The reverse is likely, and a wise fiscal 
policy would encourage savings, not dis- 
courage them, in order to get the govern- 
ment debt out of the banks and to offset 
the possible inflationary effect of abnormal 
wartime savings, if for no other reason. 
There is certainly no justification for Rob- 
ert Nathan’s conclusion that savings ay- 
erage 20% of gross product and that pri- 
vate capital formation will average only 
one-half that much. 


CONSUMERS’ DURABLE GOODS 


Another item of great interest is con- 
sumers’ durable goods, other than hous- 
ing. These are lumped with consumers’ 
nondurable goods in the conventional na- 
tional income statement, but they offer 
more possibilities for expansion, and they 
can serve directly to offset any increase 
in individual savings that might result 
from a higher national income. Here also 
there can be no doubt that the purchases 
of consumers’ durables will be enormous 
for two or three years, because of their 
withdrawal from the market in 1942-1944. 
But aside from that temporary phenom- 
enon, a rising national standard of living 
encourages such purchases, since they rep- 
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resent comforts and luxuries rather than 
necessities. For this reason the projec- 
tions of consumer expenditures based on 
past experience may be too low, and con- 
sequently the projections of individual 
savings may be too high, unless “savings” 
is redefined to include the amount spent 
on consumers’ durable goods. Much de- 
pends on the distribution of income, as 
well as on its aggregate amount. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing analysis we find 
that the projections of postwar national 
income published by the Department of 
Commerce, the Committee for Economic 
Development, the National Planning As- 
sociation, and others are too high to be 
attained within the next decade, because 


they are based (1) on too high an esti- 
mate of the labor force; (2) on too low an 
estimate of unavoidable unemployment; 
and (3) on too high estimates of the in- 
crease in the output per worker. Like- 
wise the arguments advanced by Messrs. 
Nathan, Higgins, et al., to the effect that 
savings will exceed possible private invest- 
ment outlets and that therefore the gov- 
ernment must continue to run a budget 
deficit, have no justification in the record 
of the past. 

A calculation of the probable national 
income from 1945 to 1950 is attached. It 
is expressed in dollars of 1935-1939 pur- 
chasing power. My expectation is that 
the general price level will fluctuate be- 
tween 30% and 50% above that of 1935- 
1939, but I do not think that the relative 
size of the various items will be much af- 


fected by that degree of price increase, or 
even by a moderate decrease. If, how- 
ever, the price level should rise above 150 
on the cost of living index, important 
changes would take place in the shares of 
the national income received by various 
classes and spent for various purposes, and 
the actual value of consumer expenditures 
and private capital expenditures would 
probably be less than what is shown. Aside 
from the danger’ of a general inflation the 
table does not purport to present figures 
that can be absolutely relied on. It ig- 
nores business cycles, and it is based on 
past trends, which of course may change. 
It is useful principally as a check on ex- 
travagant expectations and fallacious the- 
ories, and as a statement of a goal that, 
with good luck and earnest effort, may be 
attained. 


Notes on Reconversion 


A Tax Court Case 


In a Navy Price Adjustment Board’s 
decision, a profit of $106,000 from net ad- 
justed sales of $2,312,737 of the Peninsu- 
lar Machinery Company of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, for the calendar year 1943 was con- 
sidered excessive and consequently re- 
fundable. The company has appealed to 
the Tax Court for redetermination. Its 
petition is one of many made possible 
through a provision in the last tax law. 

The company is a dealer in machinery 
in the state of Michigan. It represents 
various machine builders and frequently 
performs the function of designer of spe- 
cial machinery to meet customers’ require- 
ments. The company purchases the man- 
ufactured product from a builder at an 
average discount of 1242% and in turn 
assumes all credit risks, as well as the re- 
sponsibility for sales, if a customer should 
refuse delivery. These discounts have re- 
mained stable for many years. 

Renegotiation of profits on sales to the 
Defense Plant Corporation prior to July 
1, 1948, was a principal factor in the Pen- 
insular Machinery Company’s appeal for 
redetermination. Of total sales in 1943, 
$1,742,439 was made to this government 
corporation. Many of these sales were 
made prior to the date of the amendment 
to the act which made them subject to re- 
negotiation. The Peninsular Machinery 
Company stated that “such action consti- 
tutes an impairment of the obligations of 
contracts and is in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in that it deprives petition- 


er of its property without due process of 
law.” 

Among the exhibits filed by the Penin- 
sular Machinery Company was the ac- 
companying letter stating the basis on 


higher in its fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, than in the prewar period. 

“Tn renegotiation proceedings the rea- 
sonableness of the contractor’s expenses 
must be given considerable weight. In 


Operating Statistics, Peninsular Machinery Company, 
for Calendar Year 1943 


Item 


Netiadjusted sales: wie. wl ener Seen. 
Total operating income..............-..-2006-- 


General operating expenses..................--- 
Donation 25 coin cnaca tit erstetag Gal teehee 


Sales compensation. ... 
Executive compensation. . 


State income taxes. Guedes adeteseos net... 
Total expenses::3 ia. 228% Sa. daewoo: « 


Net operating profit for renegotiation. . 


@Business considered renegotiable amounted to 5 oTm « of lita business. 


which the Navy Price Adjustment Board 
made its decision. Another letter from the 
board stated that since $95,400 of the 
$106,000 due was already assessed by the 
government in the form of taxes, the net 
balance due was $10,600. 

The letter stating the basis of the de- 
termination follows in part: 

“The data submitted by the contract- 
or and the independent investigation 
made by this section reveals that the 
services rendered by the company have 
been of considerable value to the war ef- 
fort, that the company’s prewar earn- 
ings were substantial, and that the com- 
pany’s sales volume was appreciably 


Renegotiable Business 


Before Renegotiation After Renegotiation 

Amount % Amount % 
..-| $2,812,737a) 100.0 | $2,206,737 | 100.0 
P54 822,325 13.9 216,325 9.8 
wee 37,082 1.6 37,082 ey 
Ba 2,236 0.1 2,236 0.1 
<fete 44,070 1.9 44,070 2.0 
aoe 40,949 1.8 40,949 1.8 
sae 124,337 5.4 124,337 5.6 
197,988 8.5 91,988 4.2 


this connection over-all expenses were 
relatively high during the year under 
review but no individual items were con- 
sidered unreasonable. Such volume in 
1943 showed a substantial decline as 
compared with 1942 and expenses were 
reduced substantially although the re- 
duction was not quite as great as the 
reduction in over-all business. 


“A comparison of the earnings of the 
contractor during the prewar period 
1936-1939 with earnings during 1943 
has been made. It was felt that 
the net profit allowed in the year under 
review on renegotiable business is suf- 
ficiently greater than prewar earnings to 
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compensate the contractor adequately 
for its greater responsibility incident to 
the handling of a substantially increased 
volume of business. 

“The gross profit margin of 13.9% and 
net of 8.5% on renegotiable business in 
the year under review are higher than 
the average experienced by this section, 
and this condition was given considera- 
tion in arriving at the determination of 
excessive profits. 

“A thorough study has been given to 
all the factual data submitted by the 
contractor and to information obtained 
from other sources deemed reliable. All 
factors outlined in the renegotiation act 
have been given due weight and consid- 
eration. 

“In recognition of the services rend- 
ered by the company, and appreciably 
higher sales volume than normal, this 
section felt justified in permitting the 
company to retain an income, which, 
after the refund, is a good deal higher 
than its prewar earnings. Net profit 
after renegotiation is approximately 
$91,000, or 4% of adjusted renegotiable 
sales, which, in the opinion of this sec- 
tion, not only compensates the con- 
tractor for services rendered during the 
period under review, but makes an ade- 
quate allowance covering service obliga- 
tions and the probability of a postwar 
saturated market. 

“In spite of all of the favorable con- 
siderations, the high profit margin real- 
ized by the company before renegotia- 
tion necessitated a substantial refund of 
excessive profits. 

“Tt is the sincere opinion of this sec- 
tion that the refund is fair and reason- 
able and in line with determination in 
other similar cases.” 


Repricing War Contracts 


The pricing policies of all companies 
now subject to statutory renegotiations 
will be reexamined by the government be- 
ginning January 1, 1945, according to an 
announcement by Col. Fred C. Foy, Di- 
rector of the Purchases Division, Army 
Service Forces. 

Besides establishing controls over ap- 
parently excessive prices charged by some 
war goods manufacturers, the program is 
aimed at effecting greater economies gen- 
erally. “Whenever a contractor’s selling 
prices are close to his costs,” says Col. 
Foy, “the contractor has an incentive to 
lower his costs in order to make an in- 
creased profit. Lowered costs mean saved 
manpower and saved materials—saved to 
meet urgent needs in other parts of the 
war program.” 

Companies cooperating closely with the 
government in setting close-pricing policies 
are promised favorable consideration not 
only in the amount of profit allowed in 
statutory renegotiation but also in reten- 


tion of war contracts when the over-all 
volume of contracts outstanding is ma- 
terially reduced. Close-pricing policies are 
said to be favored by some companies as 
an aid in developing an economical and 
efficient organization in preparation for 
peacetime competition. 

Government teams will examine the 
prices of prime contracts and subcontracts 
and, where prices are considered excessive, 
will ask the company to discuss its poli- 
cies with the government. A contractor 
need negotiate pricing policies only once. 
If a company does not wish to await no- 
tification for review, it may request im- 
mediate consideration from its renegotia- 
tion officer. 


Guaranteed Employment 


A Senate bill committting the govern- 
ment to a policy of guaranteed postwar 
full employment is forecast by a recent 
report of the war contracts subcommittee 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

The report is in the form of a tentative 
recommendation “for the purpose of stim- 
ulating discussion.” It would commit the 
government to assume responsibility for 
the guarantee of employment to those who 
desire useful and remunerative work” in 
the industries, or shops, or offices, or 
farms, or mines, of the nation.” The pros- 
pective “Full Employment Act of 1945” 
would commit the government to encour- 
age private industry as much as possible 
to take care of the employment function 
and to commit the government to provide 
useful employment for any that would 
not otherwise be employed. 

The law would require the Bureau of 
the Budget to prepare an annual “Na- 
tional Production and Employment Bud- 
get” which would include the following es- 
timates: 


1. The required number of jobs and 
estimated dollar volume of the gross na- 
tional product required to provide such 
jobs, 

2. The estimated volume of invest- 
ment and other expenditures by con- 
sumers, private enterprisers, and all lev- 
els of government-necessary “to assure 
a full employment volume of the gross 
national product.” 

3. The estimated volume of invest- 
ment and other expenditures of all 
kinds, taking into account foreign trade 
items. 

4. A general program for encouraging 
nonfederal expenditures to take care of 
any anticipated deficiency in employ- 
ment. This program would be planned 
to encourage maximum employment by 
private enterprise. It “may include, but 
need not be limited to, the presentation 
of current and projected federal policies 


and activities with reference to banking 
and currency, monopoly and competi- 
tion, wages and working conditions, for- 
eign trade and investment, agriculture, 
taxation, social security, and the devel- 
opment of natural resources.” 


5. If the program under (4) is expect- 
ed to be insufficient, another program 
would be submitted which would recom- 
mend such federal expenditures as would 
be required to balance the employment 
budget after making full allowance for 
the encouragement of employment by 
private enterprise. The expenditure 
budget anticipated by this report would 
include programs for “assistance to 
business enterprise, particularly small 
business enterprises; for useful public 
works, particularly such public works as 
tend to promote increased investment 
and other expenditures by private en- 
terprises; for useful public services, par- 
ticularly such public services as tend to 
raise the level of health and education; 
for slum clearance and urban rehabilita- 
tion; for conservation and development 
of resources; and for rural electrifica- 
tion.” 

Division or Business Practices 


Canadian War Loan Sets 
Record 
NEW RECORD in Canadian war 


finance was set by the seventh vic- 
tory loan which closed November 11 with 
$1,500 million in new money subscribed. 
This sum exceeded by $95 million the 
highest previous total of $1,405 million for 
the sixth victory loan. The objective of 
$1,300 million was $100 million more than 
for any previous loan, but was itself ex- 
ceeded by actual subscriptions to the ex- 
tent of $200 million. 


Canadian War Loans 


Sources: Wartime Information Board; Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics 


Millions of Canadian Dollars 


Objec- m 
Loan econ 
War Loans: 
First—January, 1940....... 200 200 
Second—September, 1940. . 300 300 
Victory Loans: 
First—June, 1941.......... 600a| 730 
Second—February, 1942.... 600a| 843 
Third—October, 1942...... 750 991 
Fourth—May, 1942........| 1,100 | 1,309 
Fifth—October, 1943.......] 1,200 | 1,375 
Sixth—May, 1944.......... 1,200 | 1,405 


Seventh—November, 1944..! 1,300 |p 1,500 
1New money only; excludes conversions 


pPreliminary . 
alncluding conversions 


Subscriptions averaged close to $400 a 
subscriber, compared with $366 for the 
previous loan. Payroll-deduction subscrip- 
tions were about one-fifth higher than for 
the sixth loan, and the total number of 
subscribers was also higher. W. W. C. 
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Operating Trends in the Months Ahead 


RODUCTION, new orders, and un- 

filled orders have remained on a rela- 
tively even keel in recent months, accord- 
ing to most companies cooperating in this 
month’s Survey of Business Practices. Re- 
ductions in output reported by a few 
companies have for the most part been 
counterbalanced by increases in other 
companies. There was some indication of 
reductions in the shoe and leather and in- 
dustrial machinery industries, and an up- 
ward tendency in the petroleum and rub- 
ber industries. New orders and backlogs 
have increased rather sharply in the ma- 
chine tool and paper industries. 


IF V-E DAY COMES SOON 


Several companies reported backlogs suf- 
ficient to keep production close to capacity 
levels for some time. Seven out of ten 
companies believe that their output will 
be about what it is now through the first 
half of 1945, if the war in Europe con- 
tinues. One-half of the remaining com- 
panies believe that, even under war con- 
ditions, their production will decline, and 
the other half that some advance in pro- 
duction may result. The industrial ma- 
chinery industry predominates among 
those expecting further recession even un- 
der war conditions, while the chemical, pa- 
per, rubber, and shoe and leather indus- 
tries anticipate an increase in the first half 
of 1945. 

If the war ends between now and early 
spring, nearly half of the companies ex- 
pect their output to recede considerably, 
with six stating that they would expect a 
decline of 50% or more. These declines 
are expected in the heavy goods industries 
and in other companies having serious re- 
conversion problems. Among the indus- 
tries expecting an increase as soon as the 
war ends are the cement and chemical in- 
dustries which foresee large peacetime de- 
mand for their products and either easy or 
no conversion from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. 


LOWER TURNOVER 


The rate of labor turnover, which 
reached a peak in 1943, has remained 
rather high in 1944, although it has im- 
proved somewhat. Official figures are 
borne out by the replies of cooperators, 
with nearly 40% of the executives report- 
ing less turnover and only about one-sixth 
reporting a greater turnover. 


The more important reasons advanced 
for the improvement in turnover are: (1) 
there is now a more stable working force 
than companies had earlier in the year; 
(2) most employees can expect to stay 
with the company because of its favorable 
postwar prospects; (3) shifting from one 
job to another is less easy under the new 
manpower controls. Several other execu- 
tives mentioned a greater realization by 
labor of the war’s seriousness; another 
steadying influence mentioned was that 
jobs are less plentiful in some areas than 
they were six months ago. 

Among the reasons advanced by com- 
panies reporting a greater turnover in re- 
cent months are that many employees 
have sufficient money saved to feel free 
to leave in search of another job and that, 
in some industries, employees are seeking 
easier or more permanent jobs. A serious 
problem stated by one industrial machin- 
ery manufacturer is that his better em- 
ployees are going to peacetime jobs, while 
his less skillful workers are staying with 
him. The increase in labor turnover ex- 
perienced by a manufacturer in the auto- 
motive equipment industry from June 1 
to November 1 is analyzed rather com- 
pletely as follows: 


“After exhaustive study to determine 
why so many ‘quits,’ the answer seemed 
to be a restless spirit which had its 
background in a feeling that the war 
was going to be over in October, and 
therefore women were quitting because 
of the sole desire to quit. Men were 
leaving for all sorts of reasons, some to 
go back to Southern states; some to re- 
turn to small towns to a previous peace- 
time employment; and others to seek 
employment in peacetime industry else- 
where. We must add to this a large 
turnover in October, due to the bird 
hunting season. Large numbers of men 
took time off merely because they had 
money and felt they were entitled to a 
vacation and nothing could stop them. 
This same thing was repeated in No- 
vember—and in the first week of deer 
season, almost 10% of our factory em- 
ployees were absent. Even then, our 
turnover for November does not equal 
other months since June 1.” 


T-DAY AND LABOR 


The survey contained a question as to 
what steps employers were taking, or plan- 
ning to take, in the event of mass cancel- 
lation. Many companies operating in war 
industries do not feel that the situation 


will be too serious, and point out that a 
considerable proportion of their war-ex- 
panded labor force is drawn from young 
men who do not plan to stay with the 
company permanently, old employees who 
would be glad of a chance to retire, and 
women who will want to go back into the 
home. These executives believe that such 
separations will bring their working force 
down to manageable proportions for 
peacetime business. 


FOR FRANK DISCUSSION 


On the other hand, a few companies 
that have expanded very rapidly during 
the war foresee the necessity of laying off 
a considerably larger proportion of their 
working force. These companies are mostly 
trying to discuss the problem frankly with 
the unions and with the workers them- 
selves. In this connection, one company 
states: 


“We are taking all of our employees 
frankly into our confidence and placing 
the problem squarely in front of them. 
We expect to ask them to fill in a ques- 
tionnaire stating their desires and pref- 
erences as to working, and on what jobs, 
when the war is over, and we shall en- 
deavor to make the layoffs on the most 
equitable basis possible, taking into con- 
sideration length of service, versatility, 
ability, dependency, and age. Our en- 
tire program has not yet been crystall- 
ized and will of course be a matter of 
very careful planning and very careful 
timing. We are considering the idea of 
placing a full-page advertisement in the 
local papers at the appropriate time, 
after we have told our employees the 
story, so that the community as a 
whole may know what our plans are. 
In this way we hope to generate good 
will in the community as well as among 
our employees.” 


Another company follows the practice 
of occasional letters from the president 
which attempt to give employees a basis 
for making their own judgment of post- 
war prospects. One such letter discusses 
the probable demand for products after 
the end of the war in Europe until “Japan 
follows Germany to defeat” and goes on 
to consider the postwar situation. 

In replying to a letter from one of its 
workers asking what could be expected 
at the finish of the war, another com- 
pany discussed in its employee maga- 
zine such problems as seniority and the 


likelihood that he would be retained after 
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the war. The company, an aircraft manu- 
facturer, has organized a personnel survey 
and learned that about 40% of the people 
expect either to quit working or to go 
into business for themselves after the war, 
and goes on to state: 


“In round numbers it looks as if 
about 7,000 of our present employees 
would like a job with us after the war. 
In addition, about 3,000 employees have 
entered the Armed Services and about 
half of them may want to return to 
us. I say half, because surveys among 
servicemen indicate that about half 
want to return to their old jobs. The 
others have acquired new skills or new 
interests and intend to embark upon 
different careers from their old ones. So 
that totals up to 8,500 employees who 
would like to remain with us in postwar 
times. We can’t pretend to guarantee 
or promise 8,500 jobs after the war, as 
it is against our policy to promise what 
we are not sure we can deliver, but we 
certainly are going to do our darnedest 
to provide that many jobs.” 


Many companies, however, still report 
that they have not taken specific affirma- 
tive steps to counterbalance the possible 
misunderstanding and resentment on the 
part of their labor force when mass can- 
cellation comes, and it is evident from 
the trend of the letters that this question 
still needs to be examined seriously by 
Management relations departments and 
top executives in a large number of or- 
ganizations. 


Industry Comments 


Comments from cooperators grouped 
according to principal industry follow. 


DURABLE GOODS 


Abrasives and Asbestos: V-E Day Set- 
back Expected 


“We have been running for some 
months now on about the same volume of 
business, and our new and unfilled orders 
are about paralleling shipments. We 
should probably continue on our present 
basis if the war in Europe continues for 
the entire first half of 1945. If it ends be- 
tween now and early spring, there will un- 
questionably be a setback.” 

“Business has been slowly decreasing, 
and we expect that the total for this year 
will be slightly under 20% that of last 
year. If the war in Europe continues 
through the entire six months’ period of 
1945, our volume of business might con- 
tinue as at present with possibly a small 
decline. If the war ends between now and 
early spring, I would expect a decrease of 
80% to 35%.” 

“The manpower situation is preventing 
us from handling all the business that 
could be obtained. We anticipate no 
change from present volume so long as 


the European war is in progress, but if 
and when we are permitted to fill a larger 
part of the civilian demand, business 
in our major line would increase as much 
as 25%.” 

“Our production is down about 25% 
from the last six months of 1943. New 
orders have remained steady during the 
last half of 1944 and unfilled orders have 
decreased. If the war in Europe con- 
tinues, I look for a rise in our volume of 
business during the first six months of 
1945.” 


“Our labor turnover has been steady in 
the last two or three months compared 
with the earlier months of 1944.” . 
“Our labor turnover has not changed 
much during the past two or three 
months.” . “Our labor turnover has 
been lower in the past two or three 
months. I think our floater element is 
gone.” 

“We are attempting to keep our em- 
ployees posted on the effect that mass 
cancellation might have on our opera- 
tions.” . . . “I do not anticipate any sub- 
stantial misunderstanding on the part of 
our labor force because those over and 
above our minimum requirements are older 
men or youths who are not particularly 
anxious to work steadily.” 


Aircraft and Equipment: Backlogs Re- 
duced 


“Our production trend has shown a dis- 
tinct upward curve. Our backlog has 
shrunk to about 75% of what it was at 
the first of September. Our volume of 
business will hold practically constant 
until the war in Europe has come to a con- 
clusion. If the war ends between now and 
early spring, we expect our production 
would drop to approximately 65% of the 
present level.” 

“Our backlog of orders calls for auto- 
matic increases in production and these 
schedules have been maintained. In the 
first half of next year, production will 
rise about 20% and should remain at the 
same level until the end of the war with 
Japan.” . . . “Our production trends 
have declined only slightly since August. 
Our backlog has, however, decreased sub- 
stantially. -There will be a very sharp 
drop in our production schedules in the 
late spring and early summer of 1945. 
If the war in Europe should continue un- 
til then, the current volume will probably 
hold for a longer period.” . . . “Termina- 
tions have resulted in a reduction in pro- 
duction schedule. We expect a decrease of 
about 60% in the first half of 1945.” 


“Labor turnover has shown a slight 
decline during the past three months. We 
attribute this favorable trend to the grad- 
ual accumulation of a much more stable 
force than we had earlier in the year.’ 

“Labor turnover has decreased con- 
siderably during the last thirty days.” 


. “Our labor situation has stabilized 
somewhat in the last two or three months. 
In all but one of the last eight weeks we 
have actually gained in employment.” 

“We entered the war with approxi- 
mately seventy-five employees on the pay- 
roll and we now have 870. We are going 
to try to employ at least 400 people in our 
factory when the war is over. We also 
have 200 people who have left our com- 
pany for the Armed Services that we shall 
endeavor to take care of. In planning our 
public and labor relations, we will follow 
the pattern we have always pursued. This 
is to take all our employees frankly into 
our confidence and to place the problem 
squarely in front of them. We expect to 
ask them to fill out a questionnaire stat- 
ing their desires and preferences as to 
working, and on what jobs, when the 
war is over, and we shall endeavor to 
make the layoffs on the most equitable 
basis possible, taking into consideration 
the length of service, versatility, ability, 
dependency, and age. We are considering 
the idea of placing a full-page advertise- 
ment in the local papers at the appropriate 
time, and after we have told our em- 
ployees the story, so that the community 
as a whole may know what our plans are.” 

“We have not taken specific steps to 
counterbalance the possible misunder- 
standing and resentment by our labor 
force when ‘mass cancellation’ forces lay- 
offs. But we have refrained from adver- 
tising for labor or stating otherwise in our 
job advertising that we had a definite 
postwar program which would employ 
any substantial percentage of our present 
labor force. This has undoubtedly mili- 
tated against our securing labor in a mar- 
ket where many other employers are us- 
ing this means.” 


Automotive Equipment: In Close Con- 
tact with Employees 


“Since July 1 our total production 
increased about 10% over the first 
six months of 1944. If the war in 
Europe continues, we anticipate no change 
in our volume, but when it ends, we shall 
have cancellations amounting to at least 
20% of our total volume.” . “The 
present trend seems to be upward and it 
is our guess that business the first six 
months of 1945 will remain approximately 
at present levels.” 

“There has been no outstanding change 
in our production trends. Our curve of 
backlog shows a slight upgrade and our 
volume of business for the first half of 
1945 might rise about 10% if the war in 
Europe continues, but might decline 15% 
if the war ends at an early date.” 

“We do not anticipate any radical change 
in requirements.” . “Our production 
has slowly but steadily declined the last 
twelve months, and we are now running 
at about 40% of our wartime peak. Our 
production will be reduced not over 10% 
or 15% while the war in Europe continues. 
After it ends, we believe that our pro- 
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duction in terms of employment will be 
reduced 50%.” 


“Our labor turnover increased materially 
from June 1 to November 1.” . . . “Dur- 
ing the last three months the highest turn- 
over of the year occurred and also the 
lowest. On the whole, labor turnover has 
averaged about the same.” . - “Our 
labor turnover shows no change in the 
past three months.” ... “We have been 
reducing our forces in the past two or 
three months and also our people are 
sticking to their jobs better as the possi- 
bility of peace grows nearer.” 

“We have analyzed our personnel rela- 
tions as part of our postwar planning and 
reconversion program and we do not ex- 
pect to be materially affected by ‘mass 
cancellations.’ ” 

“Our labor relations department keeps 
in very close touch with the international 
office of the UAW-CIO. Whenever we 
know of a cutback or termination, we ad- 
vise the union. We finished a large con- 
tract in one of our plants, and laid off a 
good many people. Since this occurred 
over an extended period of time and there 
was a demand for labor in the territory, 
we invited the other concerns in town to 
set up employment desks in our own em- 
ployment office so that people leaving us 
could be interviewed immediately for an- 
other job. This practice was publicized 
and we had no serious reactions from cut- 
ting our force from 12,000 to around 
3,000.” 

“We have been very frank with our em- 
ployees, now numbering about 3,500, con- 
cerning our postwar plans. We have told 
them that for a short time we expect that 
the number of employees might drop as 
low as 1,800 and then we would expect 
it to go back up to 2,500 within a few 
months. We are introducing a new prod- 
uct which may make it possible for us 
to employ a larger group than we have 
stated. We are encouraging wherever pos- 
sible that married women return to their 
homes and we are also encouraging young 
men to go back to school and finish their 
education before they start on the in- 
dustry road.” 


Electrical Equipment: Production 


Drop after V-E Day 


“Our production has been steadily in- 
creasing, November and December reach- 
ing all-time peaks. We have business 
booked that will carry us through most 
of next year and will require still further 
increases in production. If the war in 
Europe should end by spring, business 
thereafter would probably be reduced 
from 15% to 20%.” 

“There have been no _ outstanding 
changes in recent months. We do not an- 
ticipate a decided decline in production 
if the war ends between now and early 
spring, and there is no prospect of a rise 
if the war in Europe continues through 
the entire six-month period.” 


“Our production trend since October 1 
has been downward, and we expect that 
our business will decline from 50% to 
60% in the first six months of 1945 if 
the war in Europe continues through this 
entire period, and a further temporary 
drop if the war should end prior to this 
time.” 

“Should the war in Europe continue for 
another six months, we expect an over- 
all increase of about 25% in our produc- 
tion. Our volume will decrease about 
25% should it end sooner.” . . “Our 
production trends have been definitely 
downward and we expect that our vol- 
ume in the first six months of 1945 will 
be about 35% lower than in the preceding 
six months. If the war ends between now 
and early spring, the reduction will be 
greater.” . “During the first six 
months of 1945 our production will be 
down 20% to 25%; if the war ends be- 
fore early spring, it will probably be down 
30% to 40%.” 


“Our labor turnover, as measured by 
‘separations, has increased in the past 
several months due to a drop in produc- 
tion.” . . . “ We have noticed no appre- 
ciable change in labor turnover during the 
past two or three months, undoubtedly 
because most of our employees can expect 
to continue with the company after the 
war.” 

“Within the past three months, our 
labor turnover has dropped from 7% 
to about 4%; we have had to reduce per- 
sonnel and naturally those that have been 
kept on are older and more stable em- 
ployees.” 

“We have had to expand our working 
force more than 300%. The labor bar- 
gaining unit in our plant is well aware 
that, in the postwar period, our employ- 
ment will probably return to the approxi- 
mate prewar level and the seniority rec- 
ords of our prewar employees will assure 
them employment. Through our employ- 
ees’ publication, we attempt to keep em- 
ployees informed of our war-work activi- 
ties and we do not anticipate any serious 
difficulties im reducing employment to 
normal levels when the time comes.” 

“At the present time our production is 
diversified and cancellations will undoubt- 
edly come at different times. We can ab- 
sorb most of the shock by a gradual re- 
conversion as war contracts are termi- 
nated, and we have taken steps to inform 
our employees by means of talks by com- 
pany officials over the public address 
system and through articles in the com- 
pany newspaper.” 

“We have done nothing with regard to 
counterbalancing misunderstanding and 
resentment on the part of our labor force 
when mass cancellation forces layoffs other 
than to warn our men that the present 
high production rate cannot last forever.” 
. . . “The only thing we have done ts 
to keep our employees informed on the 
situation through our factory magazine.” 


Foundries: Business Continues Steady. 


“Business continues to be steady with 
a slight upward trend. Our backlog is 
the highest it has been during the war 
period. If the war in Europe continues 
during the first six months of 1945, we 
anticipate that our volume of business 
might rise 10%. If the war ends before 
early spring, and if the government moves 
slowly, we anticipate a decline of 40% to 
50%; if it moves swiftly, the decline 
might be 20% to 30%.” . . “There 
have been no outstanding changes in re- 
cent months in our production trend, and 
we expect no change in the first six 
months of 1945.” 


“There has been a slowing down of 
production by men in the plant, a definite 
tendency to do less work for more money.” 
. . . “Labor turnover has been materially 
higher than in the early months of 1944, 
and we attribute the change to the general 
attitude of the workers.” . . . “Our labor 
turnover has remained constant for the 
last five years. There would be no advan- 
tage to anyone to leave us at this time to 
seek a peacetime job because those who 
work in our plant know that in peace- 
time we will get our share of the business 
as we have in past years.” 

“Labor turnover has eased off slightly, 
but we still have a labor shortage.” . . . 
“Labor turnover has been materially low- 
ered in the past two or three months com- 
pared with early 1944 owing to more strin- 
gent manpower controls and a general 
betterment in type of employees.” 

“Our company has steadily maintained 
as close contact as possible with our em- 
ployees and to date we have not had any 
mass cancellations nor do we at this 
time foresee temporary or permanent lay- 
offs.” . . . “We have built and are op- 
erating a large new plant belonging to the 
Defense Plant Corporation. Recently we 
published a notice to our employees that 
plans are being made with the expectation 
of continuing to operate this new plant 
after the war, provided certain arrange- 
ments can be made with the DPC.” 
Industrial Machinery: Backlogs In- 
creasing 


“With no outstanding change in recent 
months we would anticipate only a slight 
reduction in production requirements if 
the war in Europe should end between 
now and early spring; most of our prod- 
ucts will be required for the Pacific war.” 
. . . “Production trends have not shown 
any outstanding changes and we expect 
volume to remain at about the present 
level. If the war ends between now and 
early spring, we anticipate an increase in 
our business of approximately 50%.” 

“There have been no _ outstanding 
changes in our production trends in recent 
months and our order backlog is increas- 
ing steadily. If the war in Europe con- 
tinues through the entire six-month period, 
our volume will rise approximately 14% 
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due to new facilities for war production.” 

. “There have been no important 
changes i in production during the past few 
months and the backlog of unfilled orders 
continues to increase slowly.” 

“The production trend in our business 
has been downward for some time. We ex- 
pect the volume of business in the first 
six months of 1945 to decline approxi- 
mately 50% if the war in Europe ends be- 
fore early spring, and approximately 25% 
if the war continues until the middle of 
the year.” . “Production trends are 
downward for the reason that our produc- 
ing force has been shrinking for the last 
two years. We do not think it would 
make any appreciable difference to us 
whether the war in Europe ended in the 
next few months or continued until late 
spring or early summer.” 


“Our labor turnover has increased dur- 
ing the last two or three months due 
probably to the manpower shortage and 
té the fact that the women we employed 
on war work are going back to their regu- 
lar domestic work.” . . “Labor turn- 
over is about the same as it has been 
throughout 1944; however, the better class 
of workers are leaving to go to peacetime 
jobs and the less skillful are sticking on 
the job.” 

“Our labor turnover has been decreas- 
ing in recent months, and we attribute this 
to the fact that, after the invasion of Eu- 
rope, labor began to consider security 
more seriously and was not nearly as 
intent in searching for higher-paid jobs.” 

. “Government regulations have made 
the shifting from job to job more difficult, 
and labor of its own accord is apparently 
becoming more stable.” 

“We plan to counterbalance possible 
misunderstandings by our labor force in 
the event that layoffs become: necessary 
by keeping our employees informed of de- 
velopments which might lead to such ac- 
tion.” . . . “We do not anticipate we 
shall have any particular difficulty with 
our labor situation as far as cancellations 
are concerned, as we did not expand during 
the war.” . “Our employees realize 
that, while our volume is decreasing, we 
could utilize more manpower today than 
we can obtain. We hope to continue in 
employment all those who wish to con- 
tinue to work for us.” 

“We believe we will be able to absorb 
all of the male personnel presently em- 
ployed in our plants. It is improbable 
that we will be able to employ the female 
personnel. However, we believe that the 
latter group will expect to return to their 
homes or to their former peacetime em- 
ployment.” 


Iron and Steel Products: Rise in Pro- 
duction 


“Qur production has been increasing 
and a further rise of 25% over our previ- 
ous peak schedule has been asked for by 
the Ordnance Department.” . “Our 


new and unfilled orders have increased, 
and we are booked solidly through the first 
half of 1945. As we are operating at full 
capacity, we feel that our volume of busi- 
ness will not change materially during the 
first six months of 1945, regardless of 
whether the war in Europe continues 
throughout the entire six-month period.” 

. “Our production has been constant 
and we do not anticipate any change dur- 
ing the first six months of 1945. If the Eu- 
ropean war should end during this time, 
we would expect a temporary decline to 
70% of current business.” 

“Production of one product has been 
cut considerably mostly because inven- 
tories were built to tremendous heights 
earlier. This has reduced our dollar pro- 
duction about 25% without very much 
affecting the tonnage produced. New or- 
ders have declined some; but we still have 
plenty of unfilled orders, although they 
are not reaching a year or two ahead as 
they did at one time.” 


“There have been no material changes 
in our labor turnover during the past two 
or three months. As far as we can see, 
the return of veterans has not affected the 
labor supply appreciably in our area.” 

. “Our labor turnover has not changed 
materially in the past two or three months. 
However, it is slightly lower than in the 
early months of 1944. Some of this can 
be attributed to layoffs in other indus- 
tries.” . “Our labor turnover has been 
lower during the past two to three months 
owing in part to fewer withdrawals under 
the Selective Service Act and in part to 
the fact that we have had fewer new em- 
ployees who are working only to say that 
they went to work. Most of the employees 
now coming in are apparently desirous of 
having steady work.” 

“We have tried to keep our people fairly 
well informed as to the possibilities of 
cancellation of war contracts and as to 
the effects which that would have on em- 
ployment. Where the force has been con- 
siderably increased, the people have been 
given as much information as possible as 
to the probable life of contracts and the 
possibilities after those contracts are ter- 
minated or completed.” 

“In all our discussions, both with the 
foremen and with union representatives, 
the fact that a great majority of our 
workers are purely. temporary has been 
clearly and often pointed out. Since our 
union relationships have been very excel- 
lent, we anticipate that the union repre- 
sentatives will aid us during those critical 
times. We feel that there will be a prob- 
lem regarding reemployment of veterans. 
During the course of our war contracts, 
we have hired a number of men to replace 
others who have been called into service. 
These replacements, in turn, have been in- 
ducted into the Armed Services. If both 
the original worker and the replacement 
return asking for the same job, there may 
be some resentment when we apply the 


law which requires us to give the job to 
the original man.” 

“We do not believe that we are going 
to be much affected by mass cancellations 
although, of course, some shifts and per- 
haps a short time will be necessary.” Fé 
“Our company has undertaken no exten- 
sive public and labor relations programs 
to counterbalance public resentment and 
misunderstanding by our labor groups 
when mass cancellations force temporary 
or permanent layoffs. Our labor group is 
aware of the prospects for the company in 
the postwar period, and we do not expect 
that there will be any undue misunder- 
standings.” 

“We do not anticipate any unusual diffi- 
culties with our employees since we are 
not faced with mass cancellations in our 
business. In the event that our volume 
of work dropped sufficiently, it is our 
expectation that we would first reduce our 
hours of work before we are forced to re- 
sort to layoffs.” 


Machine Tools: Production below 1943 


“We are operating at about 40% under 
1943 and have been holding to that per- 
centage for the past four or five months. 
Tf the war in Europe continues, our vol- 
ume should rise as new contracts will 
mean continued employment and possibly 
an increase. As soon as the war in Eu- 
rope comes to an end, our volume will go 
down for a short period during reconver- 
sion.” . “The trend in our produc- 
tion has been downward as it has been 
impossible to get satisfactory help. Our 
new and unfilled orders have been in- 
creasing. We do not anticipate any de- 
cline in the first six months of 1945, re- 
gardless of when the war in Europe ends, 
as postwar requirements will more than 
make up any difference.” . “In the 
past year our incoming orders have av- 
eraged appreciably lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. Demand will grow smaller 
as we get into 1945.” . . . “A collapse 
in Europe would bring a sharp drop of 
perhaps 50% in the value of our incoming 
orders.” . “In recent months it has 
been extremely difficult to maintain our 
production schedules because of losses of 
help and inability to hire new workers. 
If the war in Europe continues through 
the first half of 1945, our volume of in- 
coming business may increase as much as 
20%. Present evidences of buying for 
postwar use make us believe that there 
will be some increase, even if the war ends 
sooner.” . . . “Our production trends at 
present are slightly downward although 
incoming business is increasing. Business 
in 1945 will be just about the same as in 
1944 if the war in Europe continues. If 
the war ends, we anticipate a temporary 
slump until the tempo of the war in the 
Pacific jncreases.” 


“Labor turnover has not been much 
higher during the past three months than 
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at the beginning of 1944 although there 
has been a constant drain upon our man- 
power all through the year.” 

“Our labor turnover has been substan- 
tially lower in the past two or three 
months. The labor market has been easier, 
higher wages have been approved by the 
WLB, and there has been a reduction in 
female workers.” “Our labor turn- 
over rate has been quite low in the last 
few months as the Armed Forces have 
long since taken most of our men of draft 
age.” . “Our labor turnover has been 
somewhat lower in the last three months 
as a good many of the itinerant workers 
left last spring.” 

“We have always kept our labor force 
pretty well posted on the business situ- 
ation. As far as we can see, we will have 
no misunderstandings or resentment on the 
part of our labor force.” . “We do 
not have any formal program to counter- 
balance possible misunderstandings. We 
have not felt that it was desirable to do 
any unnecessary talking about the postwar 
period as we are afraid that a number of 
our employees might get the wrong im- 
pression that the end of the war was in 
sight and that we were about to lay off 
many of them.” . “We have done 
nothing to inform our labor of layoffs fol- 
lowing cancellation of war orders. We 
think it would be dangerous to do this as 
it might cause more men to leave and 
secure nonwar jobs.” . “Provided ma- 
terials are available, we do not expect that 
cancellations will seriously affect our out- 
put.” 


Steel Producers: Expect V-E Output 

Drop 

“Our production has been fairly uni- 
form for the last six months. We do not 
believe that there will be any great change 
in our volume if the war in Europe con- 
tinues for the next six months. If the war 
ends within two or three months, it will 
probably result in a decrease in our busi- 
ness.” . “There have been no out- 
standing changes in production trends. 
If the war ends between now and early 
spring, we expect a decline of about 10% 
in the demand for our products.” 
“Business has been falling off in recent 
months and we expect a further decline of 
25% to 50% during the first six months 
of 1945.” 


“There has been an increase in our 
labor turnover in the last few months, 
probably because labor is generally restless 
and shifting around.” . “Our labor 
turnover has been appreciably less in the 
past few months compared with the early 
months of 1944. Ours is an industry that 
will not need to convert and the value of 
such employment is accruing in the eyes 
of employees.” 

“Our acquaintanceship with our men, 
and our contact with them, is such as to 
breed good understanding and we do not 
anticipate misunderstanding and _ resent- 
ment as a result of any foreseeable con- 


tingencies. This is traditionally a prince 
and pauper industry, and anyone who has 
worked in it very long has become ac- 
climated to rather violent “temperature 
changes.’ ” 

“We have not done anything of impor- 
tance with respect to labor relations, and 
do not believe it is necessary to do so be- 
cause we can no doubt keep practically 
all of our forces busy, at reduced hours, 
after the war in Europe ends.” 


NONDURABLE GOODS 
Chemicals: No Layoffs Expected 


“In recent months our production has 
been up to the maximum limits possible 
with the available manpower. In the 
second quarter of 1945, we expect our 
business to increase tremendously whether 
or not the European war continues, be- 
cause by that time our new production 
facilities will be ready to operate.” 
“Production rates have been static in our 
industry for the past three or four months, 
and will remain unchanged as long as the 
war in Europe continues. We expect an 
increase of about 15% in output and sales 
within a month of the ending of the war 
in Europe and possibly an increase to 20% 
if certain critical materials are made avail- 
able.” . . “Our production has been 
holding up very well and should remain at 
its high peak if the war in Europe con- 
tinues for the next six months. If the 
war in Europe ends by early spring, 
there may be some falling off in our busi- 
ness.” . . . “Our production is running 
about 20% below the peaks of early 1944. 
If the war in Europe continues to mid- 
1945, there will not be much change in 
our present volume, but undoubtedly a 
sharp decline if the war ends earlier.” 


“Our labor turnover has been materially 
higher.” . . “Our labor turnover has 
not changed materially throughout 1944. 
We are quite short on labor and will need 
an increase of 10% to 15% as soon as the 
war in Europe ends.” - “Our labor 
turnover has been lower in the past two 
or three months; separations have been 
made more difficult because we are in a 
critical labor area, and because of outside 
cancellations, there do not appear to be 
brighter opportunities elsewhere.” 

“We are not confronted with the prob- 
lem of a reduction in our labor force at 
the end of the European war, so we have 
no need of taking special steps to offset 
resentment caused by temporary or per- 
manent layoffs.” . “Reconversion to 
our normal civilian lines will not be a 
serious problem for us, and we do not 
contemplate any drastic layoffs either tem- 
porary or permanent. We shall be eager 
to hire additional people when the labor 
supply permits.” 


Food: Effect of Rationing 


“Production has risen to the point where 
we are held back by ration restrictions 
rather than by manpower, and we believe 


that this will continue to be the only re- 
straining influence whether the war in 
Europe continues during the next six 
months or ends between now and early 
spring.” “There have been no im- 
portant changes i in recent months in pro- 
duction trends or in our new and unfilled 
orders. If the war in Europe continues 
through the first six months of 1945, we 
should expect relatively little change in 
our present volume of business.” 

“Our production trends in recent months 
have been downward. There has been an 
increase in unfilled orders. Present indi- 
cations are that our production will be at 
least 5% lower during the first six months 
of 1945, as compared with the similar pe- 
riod in 1944, as our production depends 
entirely upon our labor supply. If the 
war ends between now and early spring, 
we might expect better labor conditions.” 


“There has been no material change in 
our labor turnover in recent months as 
compared with earlier months.” S 
“The loss of men during the last two or 
three months has not been any greater 
than in the earlier months of 1944. We 
have perhaps reached the irreducible mini- 
mum.” . “Labor turnover has quieted 
to a certain extent during the last two 
or three months. We are enjoying the re- 
sult of our own program of ‘putting our 
house in order.’ We eliminated from our 
rolls those people who were only haphaz- 
ard in attendance, and we are more care- 
ful in our selection of replacements.” 

“Tnasmuch as ours is not a war indus- 
try, we anticipate no necessity for apolo- 
gizing for our position. We hope that we 
will be in a position to take on new people, 
inasmuch as our present force consists 
largely of over-age men and women who 
will not object to retiring when the time 
comes.” 


Paper: Unfilled Orders Large 


“Production trends and new and un- 
filled orders have been increasing in re- 
cent months. Demand will continue up- 
ward whether or not the war in Europe 
ends prior to July 1, 1945.” . . . “In 
those departments where mostly unskilled 
workers are employed, production has 
increased during the last three or four 
months. If the war in Europe continues 
through the next six months, production 
will continue on the same level as for the 
past six months. If the war ends between 
now and early spring, our production 
should be 10% to 20% greater because 
we will be able to obtain more labor.” 
. . . “The production trend in our indus- 
try has been steady at a high level. A 
large bank of unfilled orders sustains this 
volume although for the past six months 
new orders have been less than the ton- 
nage output. Little or no change in vol- 
ume is anticipated during the next six 
months if the European war continues. 

“There have been no outstanding 
changes in recent months in production 
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trends or in new and unfilled orders. A 
slight decline in orders will follow the 
end of the European war.” . “Our 
production trends in recent months have 
been downward because of a lack of raw 
materials. Our new and unfilled orders 
remain about the same. With the pros- 
pects of war continuing in Europe well 
into 1945, it appears that there is no 
chance of our volume of business rising 
during the first six months because raw 
materials will not be available for pro- 
duction.” 


“Labor turnover has been higher in the 
past few months than in the earlier 
months of 1944 because of a scarcity of 
labor, due to the general unrest existing 
throughout the country.” . . . “Our labor 
turnover has been materially higher in 
the last two or three months due to the 
pa type of help applying for work.” 

“There has not been much change 
in labor turnover during the last two or 
three months.” . . . “Our labor turnover 
has been slightly lower than early in 1944 
chiefly because all of our male employees 
below the age of twenty-six have been 
inducted into the Armed Forces, resulting 
in a material reduction in our military 
separations.” 

“Our labor turnover has been a little 
lower, due, we feel, to the possibility that 
the war in Europe will be over in the next 
two or three months, and our employees 
want to make sure that they will have a 
good job when the war is over.’ 

“Mass cancellation will not affect our 
employment. On the contrary, we expect 
total employment to increase. We are, 
therefore, publishing messages in our com- 
pany magazine stating frankly our ex- 
pectations with regard to our own total 
employment and have discussed this sub- 
ject regularly with the heads of our vari- 
ous unions.” 

“We anticipate no reconversion prob- 
lem. Any easing of government demands 
will be taken up by the backlog of civilian 
demands.” . “Even major cancella- 
tions of war orders will not require tem- 
porary or permanent layoffs.” 


Rubber: Upward Production Trends 


“Production trends have been upward 
as a result of new orders. If the war in 
Europe continues through the first six 
months of 1945, we expect our volume 
to rise 10%; if it ends between now and 
early spring, we expect it to be reduced 
50%.” . . . “The trend in our production 
during the past few months has been up- 
ward, and unfilled orders have also in- 
creased and we expect it will be up 10% 
to 20%. If the war ends by early spring, 
we believe that our business will increase 
about 20%.” . . . “Production trends in 
the rubber industry have been extremely 
stable during recent months. If the Eu- 
ropean war should continue, the volume 
of business should remain about at today’s 
level throughout the first six months of 


1945. If the war in Europe should end 
earlier, our volume would depend upon 
Pacific war strategy.” . “Our produc- 
tion during the last six months has drop- 
ped chiefly as a result of the manpower 
shortage.” 


“Our labor turnover has been higher 
during the past two or three months than 
in early 1944. We have been hiring more 
new men who are of a poor grade and 
quality and who do not stay. The original 
75% of our employees have been pretty 
faithful.” 

“Most of the industry’s war production 
has been on products normally made for 
civilian use. Our main problem will be the 
reabsorption into our working force of 
former employees now in the Armed Serv- 
ices. An organization has been, set up to 
handle this problem and plans have been 
worked out.” 

“Whenever we have expected or ex- 
perienced cutbacks or cancellations in or- 
ders, we have carefully explained the facts 
to our employees and up to now we have 
been successful in employing them on 
other work. When mass cancellations oc- 
cur, we do not expect mass layoffs be- 
cause our peacetime business should pick 
up soon enough so that the layoffs will 
not be noticeable.” 


Textiles: Foresee Few Labor Problems 


“A slight increase in our production has 

enabled us to take better care of old or- 
ders, but the increase has not been of sufh- 
cient size to affect new business.” 
“There have been no marked changes in 
our production trend during the past few 
months. The amount of government busi- 
ness seems to remain at about the same 
level as for the last two or three years. 
The quantity of goods available for civil- 
ian use is considerably less. We expect no 
appreciable change in the volume of our 
business during the first six months of 
1945.” . . . “We anticipate no difference 
in our volume of business during the first 
six months of 1945, because we have more 
orders on hand than we can fill for many 
months to come.” . “If the war in 
Europe continues through the first six 
months of 1945, our volume of business 
would probably stay at about the present 
level. If the war ends between now and 
early spring, we would expect some reduc- 
tion in volume.” “Our production 
trend has been downward because of our 
inability to secure machine parts and 
labor. We do not expect any change dur- 
ing the first half of 1945.” 


“Our labor turnover is increasing all 
the time, and the local USES keeps cut- 
ing down on the number of male em- 
ployees we can carry.” . “Labor turn- 
over has not been materially higher in the 
past two or three months, although our 
labor shortage has become more critical 
because of the impossibility of replacing 
employees who do leave.” . “There 
has been no material change in our labor 


turnover during the past two or three 
months.” . . . “Labor turnover has been a 
little lower in the past two or three months 
as there has been some slackening of em- 
ployment in two of the big war industries 
adjacent to our community.” == Our 
labor turnover has been a little lower than 
earlier in 1944. We attribute this change 
to recent additions to our labor force of 
more stable and experienced people who 
have had other jobs which have been ter- 
minated.” . . . “Labor turnover has been 
lower and perhaps it may be attributed to 
a desire to ‘dig in.’ ” 

“Discussions have already been held 
with management and labor in regard to 
cancellation and the possibility of tem- 
porary layoffs during reconversion. In our 
situation, we believe that this period will 
be relatively short.” . “We do not ex- 
pect that cancellations will force tem- 
porary or permanent layoffs, although we 
would expect the elimination of overtime 
hours on which we have been operating for 
four years. We attempt to keep our em- 
ployees posted through our employee pub- 
lication, on what the future holds.” 

“We are not engaged in war production 
and look for no change in our labor situ- 
ation except possibly for the better when 
war demands slack off.” . . . “We have 
assured our employees that we expect to 
have jobs available for all those now em- 
ployed by us, as well as those who will be 
returning to us from the Armed Services.” 


Cuype L. Rogers 
Division of Business Practices 


Excess Inventories of 
Subcontractors 


Inventory purchased through necessity 
by subcontractors in excess of orders pre- 
sents a difficult problem upon termination 
of contracts. Possessing orders covering 
only 30 days to 60 days, a subcontractor 
may be forced into a production cycle that 
covers 120 days in order to obtain the 
necessary raw material. 

Ordinarily a subcontractor is justified 
to file for only the period covered by his 
orders, but there is also evidence that he 
is entitled to some recognition when he 
could make deliveries only through pur- 
chasing such excessive raw material. 

Authorities discussing the problem at 
a recent round table session held in con- 
junction with the 264th Regular Meeting 
of Tue ConrereNce Boarp frankly admit- 
ted it had not been really solved and that 
it is one of the most important ter- 
mination problems today. Some check 
on manufacturers’ inventories is obviously 
necéssary. It was suggested that settle- 
ment might be reached on a basis of pay- 
ing the subcontractor the difference be- 
tween his average inventory and his in- 
ventory at time of termination. 
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Corporate Income: January-September, 1944 


ET INCOME, after all taxes and re- 
serves, showed a rise of 4.2% for 
the first nine months of 1944 over the 
comparable period of 1943. Reflecting 
a sharp drop in the provision for con- 
tingency, inventory and postwar reserves, 
it was $1,041.4 million in contrast to the 
$999.3 million available in 1943. Total 
reserves dropped $41.3 million, continuing 
the movement revealed at the end of the 
first half when allowances for 465 com- 
panies totaled $60.5 million, as compared 
with $95.9 million for the first half of 1943. 
Corporate earnings, after taxes but be- 
fore reserves, remained virtually un- 
changed for the first nine months of 1944, 
as compared with 1943. According to 
Tue ConrereNnce Boarp’s regular quar- 
terly survey, 359 companies in manufac- 
turing, mining, services, trade and trans- 
portation showed an income after taxes 
and before reserves of $1,123.1 million for 
the first three quarters; these same com- 
panies earned $1,122.3 million in the com- 
parable period of 1943. 

Higher operating costs led, to a decline 
of 0.5% in income before taxes and re- 
serves despite increased sales. For a small- 
er sample of 150 companies, sales increased 
11.6%, while income both before and after 
taxes showed little significant change. 

The nine-month results are at best ten- 
tative, but it seems unlikely that earnings 
for the full year will differ much from the 
1943 level. 


NET INCOME 


As a result of a sharp drop in the pro- 
vision for contingency, inventory and 
postwar reserves in 1944, net income after 
taxes and reserves for all groups rose 
42% despite a rise of only 0.1% in in- 
come after taxes and an actual decline of 
0.5% in income before taxes. 

The same situation existed for the man- 
ufacturing group. Provision for reserves 
declined so sharply—from $120.1 million 
in 1943 to $80.8 million in 1944—that 
net income rose 4.3% in the face of a de- 
cline of 0.2% in income after taxes and 
1.2% in income before taxes. 

Thus net income available for the pay- 
ment of dividends and other corporate 
purposes rose from $999.3 million to $1,- 
' 041.4 million in 1944. The net income of 
the manufacturing sample was 86% of the 
total in both periods—$860.4 million and 
$897.5 million, for the nine months of 
1948 and 1944, respectively. 


In durable goods, four of the ten groups 
(automobile, electrical machinery, lumber 
and transportation equipment, excluding 
automobiles) increased their net income 
over 1943. Furniture was unchanged, 
while all the other durable groups declined. 

In the nondurable sector’ only two 
groups (tobacco and printing) declined. 
All the other groups increased their net 
income. But it was obvious that the 
25.8% increase in petroleum was instru- 
mental in bringing the increase of the non- 
durable group to 9.8%, since all the other 
nondurable groups showed a much more 
moderate increase than that shown for 
nondurables as a whole. 


SALES 


Sales for the first nine months and six 
months of 1944 had approximately the 
same percentage increase over the compar- 
able periods of 1943. For 150 com- 
panies sales were $15,169.0 million for the 
first nine months of 1944 in contrast to 
only $13,597.0 million for 1943; for 
117 manufacturing companies, $14,455.5 
million and $12,939.7 million, respectively, 


or about 95% of total sales for each 
period. Every group increased its sales 
except the miscellaneous group and metal 
mining, and stone, clay, and glass which 
had a decline of 3.0% for ten companies. 
Lumber sales were unchanged from last 
year. Nonelectrical machinery and the 
automobile group showed the two great- 
est increases—23.6% and 21.1%, respec- 
tively. 

Transportation equipment and transpor- 
tation (excluding railroads) both showed 
increases for the nine months of 1944 as 
against 1943. In contrast, these decreased 
at the half year as compared with 1943. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing also reversed 
the movement shown at the end of the 
first half of 1944. 

In manufacturing, increased sales value 
was achieved primarily by a greater vol- 
ume of physical goods changing hands 
from seller to buyer, rather than by price 
increases. Wholesale prices for all com- 
modities for the first nine months of 1944 
were at about the same level as in’ the 
first nine months of 1943. Sales, however, 
increased 11.7% over the same period. 


Table 1: Corporate Sales in First Nine Months of 1944 and 1943 
Source: Published Reports of the Companies 
Millions of Dollars 


Industry No. of Cos. 1944 1943 % Change 
Manufactorihgsijaig tec. 18. whee tek ate. ae 117 14,455.5 | 12,9389.7 Ly 
Durables. 25263 kine ahaa a Be ee ee wath 63 11,381.1 | 10,199.8 11.6 
Automobiles... ... 6 tet aad OAR eae TON: «Cokes “rg 4,694.4 | 3,874.9 21.1 
Automobile parts and accessories...............++ 1 74.0 61.3 20.7 
Electrical imachineny. <0 5.40.22 eaten ee» «oem 7 1,826.2 | 1,618.3 12.8 
Furniture and finished products.................. 1 10.5 8.7 20.7 
Iron and steel and their products................ 17 3,236.2 | 3,226.2 0.3 
Lumber and timber products................-... 1 1.0 1.0 0 
Machinery (except electrical)..................-. 10 497.2 402.3 23.6 
Nonferrous metals and products................. 5 99.6 90.0 10.7 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 10 199.6 205.8 -8.0 
Transportation equipment (excluding automobiles). . 4 742.4 711.3 4.4 
Nondurablesg. vaca oe.. veya heen ee Sete ns miele : 50 3,031.7 | 2,694.1 12.5 
Chemicals and allied products.................. 11 792.4 751.0 6.5 
Food and kindred products..................+5+ 8 617.8 538.6 14.7 
Paper and allied products... ............00fo0..00s 13 436.5 397.9 9.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........- Ne a POEM lame S58 eae 
Petroleum and coal products...................+ 13 982.6 816.8 20.3 
Dextile-mill. products. «cdi: . he. ; steed «ae 5 202.4 189.8 6.6 
Tobacco: manufactures, .o 5.0.0. ceeh + setsinile o sey Jel 1 aes Wi apie 
Miscellaneous: 5 «x. ::-ctcaste. Ro Peete Sane aaiee + 1 EO 4 42.7 45.8 6.8 
Mimi i ihts! Ro taeee le rcdetned acs Mae betes, eee ciate a 16 211.9 191.1 10.9 
Coal niining eiied.. stnciitatoeadets ets 2. 4 91.5 76.6] 19.5 
Metal mining:sie isis: tie ah ee eee 1 6.9 9.2 -25.0 
Nonmetallic raining. 2. 0 <05: \gisi4isielhesh Slelesk + 6 sel ey NEE yee ene, - sh 
Petroleum productions. 5.5.05 a04-cse aoa: vac ll 113.5 105.3 7.8 
Beatalltrade. sd csieoilend atin cand cae sat ae cae alee 8 248.4 237.0 4.8 
Transportation (excluding railroads)................ 7, 113.7 106.9 6.4 
BU IOOS oa caoso.oys 51a a emarottere cai sily a ceed © see cee 2 189.5 122.3 14.1 
PROC: «sett th ania cite glia daaaiudrectae soe 150 15,169.0 | 13,597.0 11.6 


Note: Sales figures are available for only 150 companies as seayeted with 359 companies covered in Table 2. Net 
income of the 150 companies rose 8.0% Pag Fo and only 4.2% for the larger sample. Detailed income data for the 150 


companies will be supplied to tes on request. 
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TABLE 2: CORPORATE NET INCOME, RESERVES, INCOME BEFORE AND AFTER TAXES, AND INCOME TAXES, 


Source: Published Reports of the Companies 
Millions of Dollars 


FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1944 AND 1943 


<8 Beng eg (bees ae Pen 
No..of Postwar Reserves ey. = 
Industry Com- 
me Per- Per- 
1944 1943 | centage |} 1944 1943 1948 | centage 
Change Change 
DERI CEO TI oss as cicscidte «cle eeste.nse 288 897.5 860.4 4.3 80.8 980.38 0.2 
EOIN ents Fsiaiviegsh «4 eeetidiea does 162 611.9 508.7 0.6 62.6 610.4 -5.9 
DROOIIEH, ke ise accne sence 12 157.1 139.8 12.4 10.8 176.9 -5.1 
Automobile parts and accessories. 9 17.3 17.8 2.8 0.5 18.1 -1.7 
Electrical machinery............. 14 67.9 65.4 3.8 18.9 89.0 2.5 
Furniture and finished products. . 8 2.2 2.2 0.0 0.8 2.5 0.0 
Iron and steel and their products. 46 141.2 | 155.6 -9.38 18.9 176.5 -9.3 
Lumber and timber products. .... 6 3.9 3.0 30.0 3.0 80.0 
Machinery (except electrical)... .. 82 87.9 88.7 2.1 2.8 43.9 -7.3 
Nonferrous metals and products. . 15 85.5 88.5 -7.8 2.2 TE ai ean be) 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . 16 12.6 12.9 2.3 1.6 15.8 | -10.1 
Transportation equipment (exclud- 
ing automobiles).............. 9 86.8 84.8 4.3 6.6 42.0 2.4 
RNIN ok oo. o's 0 $: State dcetesenieiviae 117 $81.4 $48.9 9.38 17.8 $66.1 9.0 
Chemicals and allied products... . $1 134.6 126.3 6.6 BY 129.2 5.5 
Food and kindred products...... . 28 87.9 87.5 0.5 3.8 90.2 gE 
Paper and allied products........ 17 20.8 19.5 4.1 0.8 20.0 5.0 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Se Oy a ae 5 5.0 5.3 -5.7 0.1 5.4 -7.4 
Petroleum and coal products..... 18 114.0 90.6 25.8 9.7 99.3 24.5 
Textile-mill products............ 18 16.2 16.0 1.8 2.0 18.0 17 
Tobacco manufactures........... 5 3.4 3.7 -8.1 0.2 4.0 7.5 
Miscellaneous. ..............00e000s 9 4.2 2.8 50.0 0.4 3.8 21.1 
PPE cfolaidis'aje eA tnsjantenede 39 84.0 80.1 4.9 0.4 80.6 4.7 
MSOMLIMENG, ol ssiat b aibieiain ath Vo v0 bie 10 11.38 9.6 17.7 ask 9.6 17.7 
Metal mining!.................... 11 88.5 40.4 4.7 0.1 40.5 4.7 
Nonmetallic mining............... 8 7.8 6.5 20.0 0.3 6.8 19.1 
Petroleum production............. 15 26.4 23.6 11.9 b 23.7 11.4 
Meta trader sc -0 6 ets ees stein ss 12 23.3 22.9 1.7 0.4 23.2 2.2 
Transportation (excluding railroads). 16 20.6 19.9 8.5 0.3 21.2 -1.4 
Pe ee ee en 4 16.0 16.0 0.0 aa 17.0 -5.9 

DAs teat se chs Odlewt eee 859 | 1,041.4 999.3 4.2 81.9 1,123.1 | 1,122.3 0.1 


1Statements for four companies are shown before depletion charges. 


Part of the fairly sharp increase in re- 
tail sales value was accounted for by price 
increases. The retail price index has shown 
an almost uninterrupted monthly increase 
from 130.0 in January, 1943 (1935-39= 
100) to 189.0 in August, 1944. 

Manufacturing sales increased despite a 
fall in production. Since price increases 
by and large were not responsible for the 
increased sales value and since manufac- 
turing production was declining, the ex- 
panded sales volume was achieved either 
by decreasing inventories’ or through the 
use of government-owned inventories. 


INCOME BEFORE TAXES 


While there was an almost uniform up- 
ward movement in sales, the movement 
in income before the payment of taxes 
and allowances for reserves showed little 
uniformity. For 359 companies, income 
before taxes declined 0.5% in the first 
three quarters of 1944 from the compara- 
ble period of 1943. In manufacturing, 288 


y ing inventories have been especially marked in 
durable manufacture. See “Manufacturers’ Inven- 
tories Decrease,” The Business Record, November, 1944. 


alncludes provision for renegotiation. 


companies showed a decline of 1.2% from 
1943 levels. 

Within manufacturing there was a di- 
vergence of movement between the dura- 
ble goods and nondurable goods sectors. 
For 162 manufacturers of durable com- 
modities, income before taxes declined 
5.7% from 1943. On the other hand, 117 
manufacturers of nondurable commodities 
showed an increase of 8.4%. Of the ten 
durable groups six showed declines, while 
each of the seven nondurable groups 
showed increases over the nine months of 
1943. 

Percentage changes in income before 
taxes from 1948 to 1944 varied much more 
widely in the durable than in the non- 
durable sector. These ranged from 
-15.6% for stone, clay and glass to 
+41.0% for lumber. For nondurable 
goods the range was from +0.4% for 
chemicals to +33.0% for printing and 
publishing—which is a considerably small- 
er spread. 

For most of the manufacturing groups 
shown, the changes from 1943 were the 


Income before Taxes and 
jeryes 


Income Taxes 


Per- 
1944 1948 | centage || 1944 1948 | centage 
ange Change 
1,883.4 | 1,915.4 -1.7 |}2,861.7 | 2,895.7 ~-1.2 
1,258.8 | 1,834.9 -5.7 || 1,883.3 | 1,945.1 -5.7 
277.80) 244.40 18.5 445.3 421.3 5.7 
85.84 70.4 21.9 103.6 88.5 17.1 
251.1 292.8 -14.2 337.9 381.8 -11.5 
5.8 4.8 34.9 8.3 6.8 22.1 
$11.3a) 368.9a) -15.6 471.8 545.4 -13.6 
7.0 4.9 42.9 11.0 7.8 41.0 
121.1a} 139.8a) -13.1 161.8 | 183.8 | -11.7 
66.70; 66.9a} -0.8 |} 104.8) 109.5 4.7 
22.7 27.8 -18.3 36.8 43.6 -15.6 
110.0a} 115.2a} -4.5 |} 153.0] 157.1 2.6 
615.7 | 569.7 8.1 |}1,014.9 | 936.0 8.4 
258.2a| 268.8a) -2.1 $94.5 | 393.9 0.4 
157.2 | 140.2 12.1 |} 248.4 | 230.5 7.8 
46.2 $7.1 24.5 67.2 57.1 17.7 
10.2 6.0 70.0 15.8 11.5 83.0 
99.3 79.5 24.9 222.9 178.8 24.7 
89.7 88.8 2.8 58.0 56.9 1.9 
4.9a) 4.3 14.0 8.6 8.3 3.6 
8.9a} 10.8] -17.6 18.5 14.6 -7.5 
48.1 55.1 -12.7 182.5 135.7 2.4 
9.2 8.5 8.2 20.6 18.1 13.8 
27.0 33.7 | -19.9 65.5 74.2) -11.7 
6.4 5.9 8.5 14.5 12.7 14.2 
5.5 7.0 | -21.4 $1.9 30.7 3.9 
87.0 24.4 51.6 60.7 47.6 27.5 
22.4 20.3 10.3 43.3 41.5 4.3 
$2.8 24.1 36.1 48.8 41.1 18.7 
2,023.7 | 2,039.3 -0.8 ||3,147.0 | 3,161.6 -0.5 


bLess than $50,000. 


same as shown at the half year. All dur- 
able groups for the nine months showed 
the same directional changes from 1943 as 
at the six-month end. In the nondurable 
sector the food and tobacco groups re- 
versed the movements shown at the first 
half of the year. Five tobacco companies 
increased their income before taxes 3.6% 
over nine months of 1943 while the six- 
month data showed a decline of 0.1% 
from 1943 levels. Similarly, the food 
group at the end of nine months increased 
7.8% over 1943 levels while the six-month 
figure showed a decline of 3.0%. The tex- 
tile-mill-products group, while not revers- 
ing the six-month results, showed a signifi- 
cant change; at the end of June, 1944, the 
increase was 12.4% while for the nine- 
month period it was only 1.9% above 
1943. 


INCOME AFTER TAXES 


The movement of income after taxes 
and before reserves among the groups fol- 
lowed the same pattern as that of in- 
come before taxes. For all 359 companies 
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income after taxes but before reserves rose 
only 0.1% over 1943. For the manufac- 
turing group, 288 companies showed a de- 
cline of 0.2%. However, as in income be- 
fore taxes, nondurable goods rose while 
durables fell. Each of the durable groups, 
except furniture, lumber and transporta- 
tion equipment, declined while all nondur- 
able groups (except tobacco and print- 
ing) increased over the first nine months 
of 1943. 

Among the durables, decreases were 
greatest in nonferrous metals and stone, 
clay and glass products which declined 
11.9% and 10.1%, respectively. Petro- 
leum and coal products increased most 
percentagewise in the nondurables, This 
increase was 24.5%—far above that of any 


other nondurable group. The next largest 
increase was 5.5% for chemicals. 

In income after taxes, a fair number of 
groups showed changes in direction from 
the movements revealed at mid-1944. Au- 
tomobile parts and stone, clay and glass, 
which for the first half of 1944 showed in- 
creases, showed declines at the end of 
three quarters over the comparable period 
of 1943. Transportation equipment, the 
only other durable group which reversed 
the movement of the six months’ data, 
had an increase of 2.4% for the nine 
months of 1944 over 1943. In the non- 
durable sector food showed a decline at 
the half year and an increase for the nine 
months of 1944 over comparable periods 
of 1943. Printing, which showed an in- 


crease at mid-year, declined 7.4% at the 
end of the nine months of 1944. 


RENEGOTIATION 

It is not possible yet to estimate the 
effect of renegotiation upon corporate 
earnings for 1943 and 1944. The com- 
panies have anticipated renegotiation in a 
variety of ways. Some have shown their 
interim statements after an undisclosed 
amount set aside for renegotiation. Others 
have simply lumped their renegotiation 
provision in with taxes so that no segre- 
gation is possible. Still others state that 
they are subject to renegotiation without 
specifically providing for it. 


Frank GASTALDO 
Division of Business Statistics 


Postwar Taxes and Expenditures 


ANY POSTWAR tax plans have 

been offered for review to Con- 
gressional committees and to the public 
in recent months. Among these are esti- 
mates of revenues by sources and expen- 
ditures by functions developed by the 
Committee for Economic Development, the 
National Planning Association, and other 
study groups. For ready reference these 
estimates have been assembled in the ac- 
companying tables. 


EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION 


Certain federal expenditures are ‘ines- 
capable.” These include interest on the 
debt, military and civil establishments, vet- 
erans’ pensions, and social security. A 
greater public debt, a larger military force, 
and hew international obligations will ne- 
cessitate postwar federal expenditures well 
above the prewar level. 

Postwar tax planners have agreed more 


closely on their estimates of interest on 
the debt than on any other expenditure. 
The Twin Cities group’s estimates place 
it at a minimum of $65 billion and a maxi- 
mum of $6 billion. Nelson and Ruml- 
Sonne anticipate an interest burden of 
$5.5 billion, while Hansen-Perloff, Blakey 
and Cowdin set their estimates at $6.0 bil- 
lion. (See Table 2.) The “carrying 
charges” on the federal debt totaled only 
$0.9 billion in the fiscal year 1939, and 
$2.6 billion in the fiscal year 1944. 

Only three plans provide for debt retire- 
ment, although the others state that any 
excess of revenues over expenditures should 
be used to retire debt. Ruml-Sonne further 
stipulate that not until a high employ- 
ment level is reached should debt be re- 
tired. Lutz would retire $1 billion of 
debt each year; Blakey, $2.0 billion; and 
Cowdin, $3.0 billion. The last would be 
financed by a special debt fund to be 


used only for debt retirement and inter- 
est charges. 

Expenditures for veterans’ pensions and 
benefits—which were only $0.6 billion in 
1939—are estimated at $2.0 billion by 
Ruml-Sonne and Hansen-Perloff and at 
$2.5 billion by Blakey. National defense 
estimates range from $5.0 billion to $7.0 
billion—which compare with a prewar level 
of $1.2 billion. (See Table 2.) 

Expenditures for work relief are not 
considered since a condition of full em- 
ployment is presumed. However, the Twin 
Cities plan provides a maximum of $$ bil- 
lion for public works. Ruml-Sonne in- 
clude expenditures for public works “at 
what is intended to be a normal level of 
continuing necessity.” 


REVENUES: CORPORATE TAXES 


High corporate income taxes are not 
so detrimental to the private enterprise 


TABLE 1: REVENUE BY SOURCES, ACCORDING TO SELECTED POSTWAR TAX PLANS 


Billions of Dollars 


Source Prewar 


Level; 1939 
Actual 


Rncome tax rates iii. scrcrees cet 


Runl- 
Sonne 


Committee for 
Economic Development 


16% 18% 20% 


Corporation income taxes...... 
Individual income taxes....... 
Estate and gift taxes.......... 
Bales tax. 5s cnz cris» usc eslens 


Special debt taxes............. 
PAY ObNeRES an sae ave peu 


nee Social security taxes have been excluded wherever 
ible. 
Porrotal may not equal sum of individual numbers be- 
cause of rounding. _ 

aCorporation franchise and retained earnings only. 


1.86] 2.16] 2.80] 4.4 
9.9c| 10.9c| 11.9¢| 8.0 
0.9] 09] o9| 1.0 
woes aes Si Ie aie 
1.6| 16| 16 - 
17.1| 18.3] 19.5 
140.0 | 140.0] 140.0 


bIncluding withholding tax on dividends. Total includes: 
16% 18% 2% 

sD 558 ells 
es” e826 


dFlat rate of 5%. 
eExcises and /or sales tax. 
FfIncludes employment taxes of $2.5 billion. 
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Table 2: Expenditures by Functions—Selected Postwar Tax Plans 
Billions of Dollars 


Hansen- 


Perloff Nelson 


Actual 
Interest on federal debt. 0.9 5.5 | 5.0-6.0 6.0 5.5 
Retirement of debt... .. a <6. Pea a 
National defense....... 1.2 5.0] 5.0-6.0 6.0 9 
Veterans.............. moe oma. | san, 2.0 as 
PANISGUBEE: 2 icith Ses, sce calolacs ieee 5.5 | 5.0-9.0 5.5 
Total. 8.4| 18.0 |15.0-21.0 |14.0-15.0| 19.5 15.0 


system as are high individual income-tax 
rates. This is the belief of the Twin 
Cities group which would put a 15% to 
40% tax on corporations with net income 
not over $50,000; for corporations with net 
income over $50,000 the rate would be 
40%, for a total yield of $5.0 billion. 
Ruml-Sonne would abolish all corporate 
income and profits taxes. A 5% fran- 
chise tax for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in corporate form and a normal tax 
on undistributed earnings at the same 
rate of 16% as on individuals would sup- 
ply $1.0 billion in revenue. 

CED would impose a single flat rate on 
corporations, to be the same as the first 
bracket normal tax rate on individual in- 
comes and to include a withholding tax on 
dividends and a tax on undistributed earn- 
ings. At a rate of 16% the yield would 
be $1.8 billion; at 18%, $2.1 billion; and at 
20%, $2.3 billion. 

Magill’s plan would provide $4.4 billion 
in revenues with corporate tax rates rang- 
ing from 24% to 40%. Blakey would have 
$7.0 billion come from corporation. taxes; 
Cowdin, $5.0 billion; and Nelson, $3.8 bil- 
lion. Lutz recommends no corporation 
taxes at all. Yields of corporate income 
taxes under the various plans appear in 
Table 1. 

Most plans recommend the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax with the retention 
of the unused excess-profits-tax credit. The 
American Institute of Accountants would 
reduce the excess-profits-tax rate to a 
60% maximum, without postwar refunds, 
as soon as expenditures are reduced, and 
increase the exemption from $20,000 to 
$25,000. Repeal of the tax would come 
after the war. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


Both Ruml-Sonne and CED allow ex- 
emptions of $500 for the taxpayer and 
for each dependent for the computation 
of individual income-tax net income. The 
Twin Cities plan allows $600 for single 
persons, $1,400 for a married couple, and 
$400 for each dependent. 

Individual income-tax rates of 16% 
to 66% under Ruml-Sonne proposals 


would yield $13 billion in revenue. Un- 
der the Twin Cities plan, individuals 
would pay $5 billion at rates of 16% to 
60%. Under the CED plan, three sets 
of rates are offered: from 16% to 73%, 
18% to 75%, and 20% to 77%. The re- 
spective yields would be $9.9 billion, $10.9 
billion and $11.9 billion. Lutz would im- 
pose a flat rate of 5% on all individual 
incomes to raise $5.0 billion. 


SALES AND OTHER TAXES 


Four plans include a sales tax. A 5% 
tax, recommended in the Twin Cities plan, 
would yield $2.8 billion. A 10% tax ad- 
vocated by Lutz would net $6 billion to 
$7 billion. Magill believes that $6.6 bil- 
lion could be raised from either excises or 
a sales tax or from excises and a sales 
tax. Nelson would apply a 2% sales tax, 
and would employ the resulting yield of 
$1 billion for debt retirement. 

Cowdin advocates a special tax of 1% 
on transactions to be collected by the 
use of stamps. He believes $9 billion 
would be so collected, this in turn to be 
used for debt retirement and payment 
of interest. 

Excise taxes are included in all plans 
as is the recommendation to broaden the 
social security tax system. 


Lucie B. Locxerts 
Division of Business Statistics 


Civilian Cigarette Prospects 


IVILIAN smokers are fast becoming 

accustomed to the “No Cigarettes” 
sign on the tobacconist’s counter. The 
six most popular brands are being ra- 
tioned by the manufacturers on an allot- 
ment basis varying from 60% to 85% of 
previous shipments, and in some acute 
shortage areas the supply is as low as 
40%. 


Chart 1: 


Consumption of Tobacco 
Products 


Sources: Department of the Treasury, Bureau of Internal 
venue 
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The War Department has attemped 
to explain civilian shortages by citing mili- 
tary purchases. Total purchases by the 
Armed Forces in 1944 were expected to 
amount to 39% of the 329 billion cigar- 
ette output for the year. Production in 
1943 amounted to only 309 billion cigar- 
ettes, of which 258 billion were for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Although the current tobacco crop 
probably reached a near record, 21% 


above 1943, no immediate relief is in sight 
for cigarette smokers. The bumper crop 
created the problem of finding enough 
hands to harvest the yield. Ordinarily, 
tobacco is aged two to three years, but 
inventories are dangerously low and some 
manufacturers are reducing the aging pe- 
riod to one year. 

The main reason for the insufficient 
civilian supply is the tremendous deliveries 
to the Armed Forces. Since early fall, 
the War Department has contracted for 
one of every two cigarettes produced by 
the industry. This number is expected to 
taper off in 1945. The rapid advance of 
our fighting forces was reported to have 
tied up a larger quantity of cigarettes in 
supply lines, particularly in the moving of 
Army depots. 

Stocks of all types of leaf tobacco owned 
by dealers and manufacturers on October 
1 amounted to 2,360 million pounds, 544% 
below a year ago and the lowest since 
October, 1939. Flue-cured tobacco stocks 
have declined 89 million pounds since Oc- 
tober, 1943, and burley tobacco 30 million 
pounds in the same period. (See Chart 2.) 

Consumption of cigarettes from July to 
September, 1944—as indicated by tax- 
paid withdrawals, which do not include 
overseas shipments—totaled only 62.6 bil- 
lion, a decrease of 9% from the record 
high for the comparable quarter of 1943. 
Over-all consumption continues near the 
highest level in the history of the indus- 
try, although the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics believes that the low point in 
domestic consumption because of scarcity 
has been reached and that the trend will 
soon be reversed. Civilian consumers are 
not being satisfied.* (See Chart 1.) 


Chart 2: Stocks of Leaf Tobacco 
Owned by Dealers and Manufacturers 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
Billions of Pounds 
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Several possible solutions to the cigar- 
ette problem have been suggested. An 
official of one of the major cigarette com- 
panies believes that a temporary solution 
could be achieved if federal agencies would 
permit the industry to hire more man- 
power and install additional machinery. 
In addition, he believes that removal of 
restrictions on, leaf-tobacco acreage would 
lead to a permanent solution. Joseph 
Kolodny, of the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, has submitted a 
‘proposal that the War Manpower Com- 
mission declare the industry essential and 
that OPA revise price schedules. 


ISee “Tobacco Sneeran ott in Wartime,” The Industry 
Record, December, 1 


EXIT FIVE-CENT CIGAR 


In November of 1944, the OPA, at- 
tempting to increase the volume of lower- 
priced cigars available for civilian con- 
sumption, raised the ceiling price of the 
old 5-cent cigar to 74% cents. This new 
ruling, permitting a larger percentage 
markup, should encourage manufacturers 


Chart 3: Employment and Payrolls in 
Tobacco Manufacturing Industry 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers, 1989 =100 


to resume output of lower-priced cigars to 
relieve the civilian shortage. Despite re- 
duced production, 59 million cigars are 
shipped overseas each month and 32 mil- 
lion are going to domestic post exchanges 
and ship stores. The average civilian sup- 
ply available for consumption is slightly 
less than 400 million a month. Limited 
manpower rather than supply of cigar to- 
bacco hampers output. 


Enw V. Horow1rz 
Division of Business Statistics 


Dairy and Poultry Output High 


NDER THE stimulation of wartime 
food needs the production of poul- 
try expanded in 1944. The number of 
chickens was only 5% higher than the 


Milk, Egg, 


Source: 


Item 


Milk production on farms Bil. Ibs. 
Egg production on farms......... 


Chickens raised 


Bil doz, 
Millions 
Millions 


The 1945 goal for chickens is 700 mil- 
lion head, 6% fewer than 1944 output. Al- 
though the broiler goal is pegged at the 
estimated 1944 production, a rise may 


and Fowl Production Goals 
Department of Agriculture 


Per Cent 1945 Goal Is of; 


1935-39 
1935-39 1944 
Indicated 

Average Production 
116 102 
129 84 
105 94 
306 100 
132 100 


Millions 


1935-19389 average annual output, but the 
production of broilers trebled and that of 
turkeys increased 32%. 


develop because of the improved feed sit- 
uation and the strong demand. 
The strength of this demand is empha- 


sized by Army requirements. An order 
went into effect December 11 sequestering 
practically the entire output of the Del- 
Mar-Va region’* which produces nearly 40% 
of all broilers. The Army intends to take 2 
million pounds of the highest-quality 
dressed broilers weekly. This will cause 
very serious shortages in Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. New 
York will be less affected. Only 24% of 
its poultry receipts come from the areas 
specified from August to October inclu- 
sive. 

The order may be extended to other 
poultry producing areas, such as Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Ohio, but Del-Mar-Va pro- 
ducers fear civilian competition from areas 
such as New England. 

Turkey production has been encouraged 
by high returns and strong markets in 
1943 and 1944 and by the excellent feed 
situation. The Department of Agricul- 
ture believes that the rising trend of tur- 
key production will continue. Both tur- 
keys and chickens come under the Stea- 
gall amendment and will be supported at 


Chart 1: Poultry Receipts and Stocks 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
Millions of Pounds 
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90% of parity for two years following 
the first January after hostilities have 
ceased. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION STABLE 


Production of fluid milk has hovered 
about an annual average of 117.7 billion 
pounds since 1941. This is nearly 14% 
above the 1935-1939 average of 103.6 bil- 
lion pounds. The total milk output for 
1944 is estimated at 118 billion pounds. 

Trends in the production of major dairy 
products have varied widely. (See Chart 
2.) Most notable and consistent has been 
a decline in butter production from 1.9 bil- 
lion pounds in 1941 to an estimated 1.5 
billion in 1944. Production of some prod- 
ucts such as American cheese, canned milk 
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and dried skim milk have increased in the 
first ten months of 1944 as compared with 
the same period of 1943. 

The outlook for dairy production in 
1945 is not significantly different from 
the 1944 picture. If farmers continue to 
receive unit returns equal to 1944 levels, 
milk output in 1945 is expected by the 
Department of Agriculture to equal the 
record 119 billion pounds of 1942. The 
moderate decline in butter production re- 
flects the relative price disadvantage of 
butterfat as compared with other dairy 
products. The decline in butterfat pro- 
duction is expected to continue. 


Chart 2: Production of Selected Dairy 
Products 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
20 
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Noncivilian consumption accounted for 
a sixth of the total milk supply of 121 bil- 
lion pounds in 1944. A fifth of the butter 
supply, half of the canned-milk supply, 
and a third of the cheese supply went into 
military channels or into exports. En- 
couraged by the jump in cheese produc- 
tion, which rose from a 1935-1939 annual 
average of 670 million pounds to an es- 
timated one billion pounds in 1944, dairy- 
men plan to hold their gains by aggressive 
marketing programs after the war. 


EGG PRODUCTION STILL UP 

Egg production, stimulated by govern- 
ment price support programs and a strong 
demand from military and_lend-lease 
claimants as well as from civilians, con- 
tinued ‘to rise in 1944 to an estimated 60 
billion. Production each month except in 
June exceeded that of the corresponding 


month for 1943. (Chart 3.) However, 
the 1944 advance over 1943 was only 
about half as large as the increase from 
1942 to 1943. 


Chart 3: Production of Eggs 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
Billions of Eggs 
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In the light of a less favorable egg-feed 
ratio, the Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts a decline in the number of layers on 
the farm. A decline in egg prices is also 
expected because larger supplies will be 
available to civilian markets. Any drop, 
however, will be checked by the federal 
price-support program. Shell eggs are a 
“proclaimed” commodity under the Stea- 
gall amendment. 

Egg prices on the farm have sagged un- 
der the weight of production rates which 
in 1942, 1948, and 1944 exceeded War 
Food Administration; goals and had to be 
supported by considerable government 
purchasing. Retail prices rose from 33.1 
cents a dozen in 1940 to 39.7 cents in 
1941, 48.4 cents in 1942, and 57.3 cents in 
1943. In 1944 retail egg prices declined 
somewhat from 1943. 


ABRAHAM STEIN 
Division of Business Statistics 


British Find Our Cotton 
Mills More Productive 


INCE NEITHER labor nor capacity 

could be increased in cotton textile 
mills, the British Ministry of Production 
sent a mission to this country in March, 
1944, to study the methods and productiv- 
ity of our mills. 

Output was found to be 18% to 49% 
less in Great Britain than in this coun- 
try in spinning, 80% to 85% less in wind- 
ing, 79% to 89% less in beaming, and 
56% to 67% less in weaving. American 
superiority was made possible, in the 
opinion of the mission, by integration of 
processes and standardization of produc- 
tion, thus permitting widespread use of 
high-speed automatic machinery under the 
supervision of comparatively few oper- 


ators. More emphasis has been placed on 
operative efficiency in this country, and, 
generally speaking, working conditions in 
the mills have been raised above the Brit- 
ish level. 

Short-term measures recommended by 
the mission’s report, which has been pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Production, are 
concerned mainly with technical improve- 
ments, such as the use of high drafting in 
spinning and carding operations, use of 
larger cans in cardrooms, the use of slasher 
control systems and higher speed slashing. 
Long-term objectives include technological 
improvement, greater standardization and 
integration of the industry, improved 
working conditions in mills and more sci- 
entific training for management. 

The mission’s investigations were con- 
fined to production methods and output 
per man hour in typical segments of the 
industry. No study was made of com- 
parative costs of production, the cost of 
installing new automatic machinery, or 
the cost of more scientific management. 
Members of the mission did express the 
opinion, however, that the cost of new 
machinery and plant improvement would 
prove economical to the industry in the 
long run. 

F. H. Frazer 
Division of Business Statistics 


Iron Ore Output Declines 


In the first ten months of 1944 produc- 
tion of iron ore was about 88 million gross 
tons while shipments totaled approxi- 
mately 91 million gross tons. Shipments 
down the Great Lakes, which constitute 
the bulk of total shipments, practically 
ceased by mid-November and indications 
point to total shipments in 1944 being less 


Iron Ore Output and Shipments 
Sources: Bureau of Mines; American Iron & Steel Institute 
Thousands of Gross Tons 


Year Production | Shipments 
g A ied Aen ie leone lie. age 51,732 54,828 
EGEO' 35. (ae ie ete terre tats 73,696 75,198 
DOA ecistiwtiaectes casparerions 92,410 93,054 
ONG es twats deaeeat is 105,526 105,989 
fF epee 12 A 4 2 101,386 99,596 
1944 (1st 10 months). . 88,311 90,520 


than 1943. Slowing up of mining and 
milling operations also resulting from win- 
ter weather conditions in November and 
December will probably keep total pro- 
duction in 1944 below that for 1943. 
Production of iron ore in the United 
States in all of 1943 amounted to 101 mil- 
lion gross tons while shipments totaled 
close to 100 million gross tons. About 85% 
of output and shipments for 1943 were 
from the Lake Superior district. G.K.B., Jr. 
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On the Business Front 


N CONTRAST with the easing indus- 

trial supply trend through most of 

1944, markets tightened markedly in the 
closing month. 

Lead, copper products, sulphuric acid 
and other basic materials were either run- 
ning below demand or giving evidence of 
doing so. Steel-mill delivery periods were 
again being extended and aluminum-mill 
products in the first half of 1945 threat- 
en to be in stringent supply. Tight sit- 
uations suddenly arose in December in 
woolens, film, leather, and other goods. 


Chart 1: Federal Expenditures for 
Defense and War 
Source: Department of the Treasury 
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Industrial activity has continued re- 
markably steady in recent months. 
The Federal Reserve index (adjusted, 
1935-1939=100) for November stands at 
232 (preliminary) unchanged from the 
preceding month. Since early October, in- 
dustrial activity has recovered slightly, on 
the basis of preliminary estimates, but 
this small gain could hardly account for 
tightening of raw-material supplies. 


TOTAL MUNITIONS STEADY 


The munitions production index in Oc- 
tober was unchanged from September at 
110 (preliminary, 1943 average=100) 
compared with the high point of 118 in 
March. Within the munitions program 
many changes have taken place, the sharp- 
est now just coming into effect. These re- 
cent alterations cause the current strin- 
gency in the supplies of many metals, 
chemicals and textiles. These changes do 
not yet appear in published commodity 
Production schedules have 
been greatly increased in the latter part 
of 1944 and early months of 1945 for am- 
munition, heavy trucks, tanks, cotton 
duck, wool clothing and possibly other 


Chart 2: Production of Aircraft and 
Primary Aluminum 
Sources: War Production Board; Bureau of Mines 
Index Numbers, 1943 =100 
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commodities. Smaller increases have also 
been planned for field wire and other com- 
munication equipment and guns, In some 
of these products, notably ammunition, 
combat and motor vehicles, and cotton 
duck, output was cut back substantially 
about a year ago. 


NEW PLANTS NEEDED 


The most striking increases are taking 
place in truck tires and rockets. Substan- 
tial progress in rocket output had been 
made as long ago as September, and pro- 
duction is expected to reach $35 million a 
month by February. These two programs 
involve large building and equipment jobs. 
The ordnance schedule also requires a large 
number of machine tools. 


The rise in ammunition output is hav- 
ing pronounced effect on copper products, 
particularly brass strip- for cartridges, on 
steel bars for shells, and on explosives. 
This program affects chemicals (see page 
29). The brass demand also calls for 
zinc. In most instances there is ample 
supply of pig and ingot metals, but bot- 
tlenecks are caused by lack of labor in 
rolling mills and fabricating plants. 


LABOR SUPPLY CUT 


While shortages of special types of ma- 
chine tools*, design changes, and other 
factors are mentioned from time to time 
as causes of a lag in munitions production, 
which was 2% behind schedule in October, 
the primary cause is a shortage of labor in 
all stages of production from the mines to 
finished products. In the twelve-month 
period ended on December 1, the total of 
nonagricultural workers fell about 1.5 
million to 38.4 million, while the Armed 
Forces were expanded 1.75 million. Labor 
and material supply conditions are typified 
by the recent action of the WPB in urg- 
ing lead-mining and lead-smelting compan- 
ies to file requisitions for additional help 
in order to increase output. Until recently, 
lead had been least affected of the metals 
by the war, and supplies were considered 
abundant in relation to requirements. The 
War Production Board is again restricting 
the use of lead. 
eqns veal mattets ieee ae eee 


(Continued on page 27) 


Chart 3: Production and Stocks of Bituminous Coal 


Sources: Bureau of Mines; 


Solid Fuels Administration 
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Selected Business Indicators 


1944 1943 Percentage Change 


October, November, |1st11 Months 


1944 to 1943 to 1948 to 
November October September August November || November, | November, |1st11 Months 
1944 1944 1944 
Industrial Production 
Hlatal) (ERB) '(S) 2) s.ce: eects each 1935-39=100 ||p 232 |r 939 Ir 230 232 0 -6.1 -1.3 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1985-39=100 |p 248 |r 248 |r 246 248 0 -7.5 -2.0 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-39=100 |p 342 |r 345 |r 342 348 376 -0.9 -9.0 =1,8 
SLs | eeepc eatirriserter Nee 000: net tons 7,259 |r 7,616 |r 7,230 |r 17,493 7,372 4.7 -1.5 +0.8 
PAPPIEON cyte aaich os Se aramkvwies 000 net tons 4,904 5,200 4,988 5,210 5,096 -5.7 -3.8 +1.0 
Copper (refined).............- net tons 87,145 89,068 88,384 91,047 102,136 -2.2 -14.7 -7.8 
(refined) nieecais,ceineisinseks net tens 42,842 42,997 38,614 38,436 50,448 -0.4 -15.1 I 
PENCE (SEAT) once lave c oacsiovese sect net tons 67,432 68,781 66,891 71,281 79,848 -2.0 -15.5 -6.5 
Glass containers.............- 000 gross 7,967 8,601 7,737 8,692 7,870 -7.4 +1.2 +7.4 
MIMD CYS Foe Fats Secs s eetees million bd. ft. n.d. 2,658) 2,665 2,999 2,743a -0.3b -3.1¢ —4.0d 
Machine tools!................ 000 dollars p 36,803 |r 37,516 | r 35,889 35,177 71,851 -1.9 48.8 -58.8 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39=100 ||}p 427 |r 429 |r 427 434 463 0.5 -7.8 -0.3 
Transportation equip.(FRB)...|| 1985-39=100 || 697 |r 706 |r 695 |r ‘07 786 -1.3 -11.3 -1.7 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-89=100 || p> 172 169 |r 168 168 180 +1.8 4.4 <ot 
Cotton eo iain s ores 836,541 795,379 793,086 841,490 858,877 +5.2 -2.6 -8.9 
WN GOD i cies fi wletin nt aeeieeees Ser na. |p 54.4 |r 47.0 52.8 48 .4a +15.7b +12. 4c -1.5d 
ERATE UATTNS ote tecioh sis ars nies eis ¢ 47.8 |r 47.0 44.8 44.8 42.9 4+1.7 +11.4 . +8.4 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1985-89=100 |p 153 |r 148 146 |r 147 153 43.4 0 45.8 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 310 |r 306 |r 307 314 390 41.3 -20.5 -15.6 
Newsprint, North American. . .|/ short tons 346,899 344,198 331,214 348,565 349,656 +0.8 -0.8 0.9 
RaDOE i ioc.» caidyiais/sraaerates % of capacity 91.9 |r 92.5 |r 88.2 |r 90.6 89.6 -0.6 +2.6 +0.2 
MEADEEDOBNO freee fui5'siseeie.elerstete « % of capacity 95 95 92 96 93 0 +2.2 +1.4 
Boots and shoes.............. thous. of pairs |] e 38,000 40,587 | » 38,786 Tr 41,464 36,625 6.4 +3.8 -0.1 
Cigarettes (small)?............|]} millions 20,554 19,771 20,021 22,305 24,324 +4.0 -15.5 -5.7 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1935-39 = 100 142 143 143 142 133 0.7 +6.8 +7.8 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons || p 50,215 51,500 50,010 54,220 44,643 -2.5 +12.5 +7.3 
PATISDVACIEG 26 5 asc <a eissaic sno ne Siete 000 net tons |} p 5,073 |r 5,603 5,443 5,623 4,140 -9.5 +22.5 +7.6 
Crude petroleum’............. 000 barrels e 4,745 4,740 4,766 4,687 4,455 +0.1 +6.5 +11.7 
Electric powert................00: million kwh 4,416 4,358 4,348 4,421 4,463 +1.3 -1.1 +6.2 
Construction’................,....|) 000 dollars 164,850 144,845 175,739 169,341 184,399 +13.8 -10.6 40.2 
Heavy engineering—Public®........ 000 dollars 19,074 26,153 94,590 35,864 32,609 -27.1 41.5 —48.0 
Heavy engineering—Private®....... 000 dollars 6,874 5,646 4,890 6,386 18,299 +21.7 62.4 -24.9 
Munitions Production.......... 1943=100 mde | po 110° Ve “110 |r 118 1l4a 06 -8.5¢ | +17.2d 
SM PCN ES 5 cicieioss oe se 'ssoie se slaiSpeiciorw ol million dollars 7,401 7,479 6,998 7,571 7,541 -1.0 -1.9 +8.9 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total’... 050.0560: thousand cars 832.7 899.3 885.3 895.6 829.1 -7.4 +0.4 +2.7 
Carloadings, miscellaneous*......... thousand cars 395.1 413.4 404.0 400.3 390.1 4.4 +1.3 +1.9 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1985-39 = 100 n.d. 186.7 179 3 183.5 167.8a || +4.1b| +411.3¢| +7.0d 
Department store sales (S)......... 1935-39 = 100 206 r 194 183 187 181 +6.2 +13.8 +9.0 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 173.0 163.0 167.6 154.54 +6.1b | +12.0c +38.7d 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-31 = 100 n.d. 191.4 210.7 220.4 173.64 -9.2b | +10.3¢ +1.1d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)’........ 1935-39 = 100 na. 186.5 179.6 183.4 167.92] +8.85| +11.le| +7.1d 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,772 4,088 3,992 3,541 3,342 7.7 +12.9 +27.1 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 1926=100 e 104.3 | p 104.1 | p 104:0 103.9 102.9 +0.2 +1.4 +0.8 
Raw materials 1926 =100 e 114.0 113.2 112 8 112.7 111.3 +0.7 +2.4 a 
Semimanufactured articles 1926=100 e 94.8 94.8 94.7 94.1 92.9 0 +2.1 +1.1 
Manufactured products 1926=100 e 101.0 |p 101.0 | p 100.9 100.9 100.2 0 +0.8 +0.6 
Farm products 1926 = 100 e 124.7 123.4 192.7 122.6 121.4 +11 42.7 +0.5 
0 REN AUCSe e e 1926=100 le 105.0 104.2 104.2 104.8 105.8 40.8 -0.8 -1.8 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)*........ 1929=100 94.8 94.5 95.0 95.8 95.9 40.3 =a! 0.4 
Sensitive farm (NICB)*............ 1929=100 128.2 124.7 123.3 122.5 117.8 -1.2 +4.6 +3.1 
Retail prices (NICB).............. 1926=100 || p 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.6 100.1 +0.1 40.4 0.1 
Securiti 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|] 1935-39 = 100 102.7 103.5 100.7 102.7 91.4 0.8 +12.4 +8.2 
Prt RatGH Ss. > oiieds hice testo wise ire 1935-39 = 100 104.6 105.6 102.6 104.7 93.0 -0.9 +12.5 +7.6 
RA MEOR AR aR er han casloias:s aulyehito 1935-39 = 100 104.9 103.4 98.7 102.5 86.5 +1.5 +21.3 +12.1 
1) US A nem 1935-39 = 100 92.1 92.7 91.4 92.1 85.1 0.6 48.2 49.7 
Total no. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 22,182 23,149 20,261 27,526 24,096 4.4 -8.2 -10.5 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 3.02 3.02 3.03 3.02 3.13 0 -3.5 -3.3 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City.|] million dollars |} 40,312 38,308 36,765 $6,332 35,215 +5.2 +14,.5 +9.9 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 22,816 180,618 29,208 105,573 121,033 82.5 -81.1 +74.3 
Refunding issues.................. 000 dollars 335,894 617,535 400,717 140,608 69,862 45.6 +380.8 | +278.6 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans*. .|| million dollars 6,287 6,130 6,033 6,004 6,442 +2.6 2.4 +3.3 
National income payments......... million dollars na. |p 18,669 | r 13,684 12,605 12,690a 0.16 +7.7 +10.3d 
Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars || p 25,015 | r 24,425 23,794 23,292 19,918 +2.4 +25.6 +28.0 


*Engineering News-Record—average weekly 7?Grocery and combination chain store sales aOctober, 1943 bPercen’ change, September, 1944, to October, 1944 cPercentage change, 
October, 1943, to October, 1944.  dPercentage change, first 10 months, 1943, to first 10 months, 1944 cEstimated Less than 0.05%  pPreliminary rRevised  1n.a.Not cote me 
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Chronicle of Business 


November 


24 WPB orders sMALL ARMS AMMUNI- 
TION output doubled after appeal 
from General Eisenhower. Macnest- 
UM production in government-owned 
plants will virtually end by Janu- 
ary 1, says WPB. 


26 WLB formally holds to Lirruz Stee. 
FORMULA but grants “fringe” in- 
creases to CIO steelworkers, includ- 
ing PREMIUM PAY on night shifts 
averaging 5 cents an hour. 


27 ASF authorizes payment of 15% pre- 
MiIuM above lowest price bid in criti- 
cal labor districts to divert war con- 
tracts to small plants and noncritical 
areas. AFL favors 30-hour postwar 
work week. 


28 President removes limit on number of 
AIRPLANES owned or operated by do- 
mestic air lines in wartime. FPHA 
survey indicates 400 cities will spend 
$1 billion on postwar PUBLIC HOUSING. 
President asks Congress for $76 mil- 
lion appropriation for nonfederal pus- 
Lic works. Postwar AIRPORT CON- 
STRUCTION and improvement program 
amounting to $1 billion is recom- 
mended by CAA. 


29 Propuction Reapsustment Com- 
MITTEE is being formed by WPB to 
solve problems of sudden changes in 
war production requirements. WPB 
is preparing manual for procedures 
in processing SPOT AUTHORIZATIONS. 


30 OPA sets first FINAL CEILING (on terry 
cloth products, huck and crash towels 
and corded napkins) on basis of earn- 
ings on net worth during 1936-1939. 
WPB considers allocation of 20% of 
DOMESTIC LEAD output. Lenp-LEAsE 
aid to Britain to be cut 43% after 
Germany falls. 


December 


1 Government halts for 90 days all spot 
authorization for new CIVILIAN PRO- 
DUCTION in acute labor shortage areas. 
President opposes operation of air 
LINES by surface transportation com- 
panies. OPA asks cost data from 
automobile companies as basis for 
price ceilings on PASSENGER CARS. 


3 Heavy tires placed on WPB urgency 
list. Increase of $500 million in 
MORTAR AMMUNITION FACILITIES al- 
nounced. 


4 Internationa Crvm Aviation Con- 
FERENCE approves convention estab- 
lishing international civil aviation or- 
ganization and interim council. WPB 
estimate of cutbacks in wartime ra- 
DIO-RADAR equipment after V-E day 
drops to less than 15%. House Small 


Business Committee asks OPA to 
consider higher crupE om price. Fed- 
eral Court authorizes 18 PETROLEUM 
companies to enter into agreements 
to make available royalty-free HyDRO- 
GENATION PATENTS during war. 


5 OPA’s announcement of piano ceiling 


prices indicates policy of using 1942 
RETAIL PRICES as basis for ceilings. 
WPB allows rise in warehouse sTEEL 
stocks. Restrictions lifted on cELLO- 
PHANE for wrapping tobacco and bak- 
ery products. 


6 McNutt holds 130,000 more work- 


ers are needed to meet expanded 
MUNITIONS program. OPA raises 
COTTON DUCK ceiling prices to 
help meet Army needs. PIWC pro- 
poses new draft of Om AGREEMENT, 
revising Anglo-American pact. Senate 
ratifies treaty continuing the 1937 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COMPACT until 
August 31, 1945. Byrnes appoints key 
officials of Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion; 12-man advisory 
board will represent public, labor, in- 
dustry and agriculture equally. 


7 United States and 19 other nations 


sign “OPEN AIR” agreement at final 
session of the International Civil Avi- 
ation Conference. Deliveries of com- 
BAT LOADERS, “top urgency” items, a 
month behind schedule, says WPB. 
First 20 surplus twin-engined TRANs- 
PORT PLANES are allocated to 10 do- 
mestic air lines. 


8 Great Britain expects to build world’s 


largest RAYON plant after the war. 
Over 1,000 skilled forge and foundry 
workers furloughed from Army to 
ease critical castinGs shortage. RFC 
plans chain of warehouses through- 
out nation to sell SURPLUS GOODS. 


10 OWMR Chairman Byrnes orders draft 


of men 26-37 who are not doing their 
part in war effort. Tire rmnpUsTRY 
promises increased output through 
7-day work week. Farm MACHINERY 
production 25% behind schedule. 


11 Navy asks $34 million to expand srr 


PROPULSION facilities. WPB says 6,000 
new MACHINE TOOLS are needed to 
meet mortar and medium and heavy 
artillery ammunition program. WPB 
estimates possible $4 billion con- 
STRUCTION in 1945 if Germany falls 


by spring. 


12 Government to take total worsTED 


production in first 4 months of 1945. 


13 New and expanded plants to make 


10,400,000 more tTrrREs annually or- 
dered by WPB. President orders 
ANTI-TRUST suits pressed against E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Rohm & 
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Haas Company, and Bendix Aviation 
Company. WLB denies petition of 73 
STEEL companies to reconsider its de- 
cision in steel case. ICC continues 
suspension of rail freight-rate in- 
crease to January 1, 1946. 


14 WPB approves $23 million cutback in 
MACHINE GuNs for Army planes to 
free 6,000 workers to make critical 
ordnance items. OPA and PAW 
tighten controls on heavy industrial 
FUEL o1L on the East coast. 


15 Army releases 100,000 battle-used 
Tires for civilians. OPA reduces most 
industrial sucar allotments, effective 
January 1. Expansion of Army para- 
chute requirements will cut rayon for 
civilians in first-quarter of 1945. 


16 WPB to keep ctvmi1An Goons produc- 
tion at present level. President signs 
pill freezing socIAL SECURITY tax at 
1% for one year. 


17 Senate war contracts subcommittee 
proposes to have government keep 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT at 60 million. 
On RECONVERSION PRODUCTS which 
have been out of production, OPA in- 
dicates it will set ceilings which 
should return same rate of earnings 
on net worth as in 1936-1939. 


18 OWMR overrules OPA proposal to 
roll back TIRE PRICES raised to meet 
increased costs resulting from con- 
version to synthetic rubber. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says 1944 corN 
and WHEAT crops set new records; 
WEA allows use of corn in January 
liquor holiday. 


19 Army to take more leather and most 
WOOLEN OVERCOAT output through 
April. Leap producers urged to requi- 
sition more labor to increase output. 
Army extends to all contracts its 
policy of repricina before completion 
of contract. 


20 President signs bill for $3.7 billion 
POSTWAR HIGHWAY program. Air 
Transport Command to begin limited 
CIVILIAN PASSENGER SERVICE on Janu- 
ary 1. Department of Commerce es- 
timates record 1944 CONSUMER SPEND- 
inc of $97 billion. 


21 WPB announces 4% rise on 1945 amr- 
CRAFT program; further increases are 
possible, especially in Navy planes. 
Gen. Hines issues rules for guarantee- 
ing LOANS for VETERANS to set up 
small businesses. BRASS MILLS are 
placed on WPB urgency list to meet 
expanded ammunition program. 

22 WLB labor members ask that employ- 
ers be allowed to raise pay to 72 cents 


an hour as standard minimum. Presi- 
dent signs FLOOD conTROL bill. 
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Primary aluminum production has been Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation DECI3 
cut almost in half within the past year, as Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100 27 


indicated in Chart 2. This action, unlike 
the situation in most other metals, re- 
flected a planned reduction in the 
belief that the peak rate was not 
required. On the other hand, output 
of secondary aluminum and aluminum 
products has been well sustained at or 
near the top levels reached last winter. 
The prospects of a shortage in mill prod- 
ucts, such as sheet, stem from labor sup- 
ply rather than ingot supply. Significant 
in this connection is the plan to step up 
total weight of plane output in 1945. 
Steel, copper and zine production in No- 
vember was lighter than a year ago. In 
the eleven months of 1944 steel output 
showed a slight gain over the similar 1943 
period, while the reverse was true of cop- 
per and zinc. In zine, the stocks are large, 
while in copper the regularly published 
statistics show stocks to be unusually 
small. However, the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany owns large stocks of copper and it is 
probable that imports adequately supple- 
ment the declining domestic output, while 
deliveries are expected to recover. 


TEXTILES HARDEST HIT 


Much more drastic than the effect on 
metals are the changes in the textile in- 
dustry. Except for the “freezing” of civil- 
ian goods manufacture, recent develop- 
ments in war industries have had little di- 
rect effect on consumer goods. The ordi- 
nary civilian was getting practically noth- 
ing made of metals, while essential services, 
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above any past year, and a gain for a time 
in inventories, fuel-oil supplies on the East 
coast have become stringent. Transpor- 
tation is an important factor in this lim- 
itation, Output of bituminous coal has 
been slightly greater than in 1943, while 
consumption (including deliveries to re- 
tailers) decreased 3% in the first ten 
months of the year. Stocks of coal are 
much larger than a year ago. 


RETAIL SALES UP 


In addition to almost unlimited military 
requirements, industry also has to meet 
consumer demand. The latter is fanned by 
the continued rise in income payments, 
their amount in October being more than 
7% greater than a year ago. Department 


Federal Financial Statistics 
Source: Treasury Department 


Millions of Dollars 
‘ First 5 Months of 
"a eee aaa Fiscal Year 
November 

November | October | September | August 1945 1944 
Expenditures 7,598 7,976 7,770 8,227 7,810 | 39,522 38,536 
et RFC war loans 155 23 57 158 274 451 1,353 
Ber COBER. cc'ccttete ve 7,401 7,479 6,998 7,671 7,541 36,649 35,147 
Other expenditures. . 42 464 715 498 -5 2,422 2,036 
Revenues........... 2,112 1,863 5,800 2,420 2,093 14,065 14,067 
MPOHOAES Teo tcc ck os 5,486 6,113 1,970 5,807 5,717 | 25,457 | 24,470 
Working balance. ..... 9,040 9,227 14,355 16,909 Pe LOG gt eee | eee ee 
Debt (total).......... 216,587 | 211,807 | 211,064 | 211,869 | 170,318) .....] ..... 

War Savings Bonds . 

oa 1,023 695 692 602 798 5,138 6,124 
Redemptions........ 376 395 277 272 164 1,540 726 


such as transportation and power, have 
been drastically limited in the quantities 
of metals allocated. At the year end, how- 
ever, it was evident that the quantities of 
textile products manufactured for civil- 
ians will be drastically reduced. 

Fuels constitute another limiting factor 
in the business situation. Despite an 
increase this year in petroleum output 


store sales in November were 14% higher 
in dollar volume than a year earlier; al- 
though part of this rise is derived from 
prices, the physical turnover is believed 
to have increased. Other retail outlets 
also continue upward. 

Income and inflation problems hang 
largely on the kind of precedents to be 
set in completing the steel wage and price 
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decisions. Average hourly earnings in iron 
and steel were $1.183 in October, com- 
pared with $.992 in January, 1942. With 
the night-shift bonus, the October average 
apparently would have been several cents 
higher. 

Meanwhile the composite price of fin- 
ished steel has risen from 2.26190 cents a 
pound to 2.30837 cents. The increase in 
prices has been small in comparison with 
wages, and no announcement has been 
made of what increase in prices is required 
by the steel producers. While the composite 
price is up, there has been no change in 
most of the important steel products since 
1941. 


WAR EXPENDITURES STEADY 


Direct war expenditures in November 
were practically unchanged from October, 
and in the first five months of the fiscal 
year increased less than 5% over the 
similar year-earlier period. Other govern- 
ment expenditures for the month were 
largely offset by unusual credit items, but 
for the five months they increased sub- 
stantially as shown in the accompanying 
table. This rise was largely because of 
interest on the debt, which continues to 
mount. Revenues and. deficit for’ the 
month were little changed from 1943. Re- 
demptions as well as war savings bond 
sales were unusually large in November. 

The stock market, after wavering in the 
fall when reconversion appeared as an 
imminent problem, has been exceptionally 
strong and active in recent weeks, reflect- 
ing expectation of stable industrial activity 
and earnings on the basis of prolonged war 
needs. It is expected that new security 
offerings will be substantial in the early 
future. 


WruuM J. Noise 
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Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments, and Inventories 


Source: 


Department of Commerce 


Index Numbers, 1939=100 


Percentage Change 


Item September, |October, 1943 
1944, to to 

October, 1944/October, 1944 
Inventories... s<sicciesiston z r -.5 —4.1 
Durable goods.......... 196.1 |r -1.4 -8.4 
Nondurable goods....... +.5 +1.1 
Chemicals... icc. 156.4 |r 159.2 162.5 -1.8 +1.8 
PADEER; Socrstoduee dees 139.9 |r 142.7 144.7 -2.0 +7.8 
Pextiles\ c.f ssness seca 116.7 |r 1192.5 115.0 42.8 -13.4 
Electrical machinery 318.6 |r 327.8 334.8 wo -13.5 
Shipmentsi#-i,¢228-ee 283 |r 273 Q71 +4 +5 
Dyirables.. = secs eee 387 |r 370 368 +5 +4 
Nondurable............ 209 |r 198 194 +6 +9 
Chemicals. 233-2 229 Ir Q17 Q17 +6 +7 
PODER, i crdesc > erento 178 |r 169 175 +5 +7 
Textiles. . 3 189 |r 182 182 +4 -2 
Electrical machinery... 604 |r 610 565 -1 +25 
New orders. .5..-...0000% 319 |r 299 302 +7 +12 
Durables nee ce cesk 460 |r 429 455 +7 +9 
Nondurable............ 229 |r 215 204 +7 +16 

se e e 
Inventories Fall While Orders Rise 
ANUFACTURERS’ inventories Shipments showed decided changes for 


continued to decline in October. 
The index of inventories was 0.5% below 
the preceding month. A drop of 14% in 
the durable goods industries was counter- 
acted by a gain of 5% in nondurables. 
Changes for the various industries were 
generally small. Electrical machinery in- 
ventories decreased 2.8%, the largest loss 
in any group. This drop was closely fol- 
lowed by the nonferrous metals and paper 
industries. In contrast, textile-mill inven- 
tories rose 2.8%. Increases in the other 
industries were negligible. 

Year-to-year changes were more 
marked, total inventories dropping 4.1%. 
The total for nondurable goods industries 
gained slightly, but changes in some in- 
dividual industries were greater. Pa- 
per and petroleum refining led, with in- 
creases of 8% and 6%, respectively. In 
contrast, textile mills lost 18.4%. The 
durable goods index of _ inventories 
dropped consistently for all industries. 
Transportation equipment lost almost 
18%, followed by electrical machinery, 
which has been dropping since May. 

The decline in manufacturers’ invento- 
ries is emphasized in the light of the in- 
creases in new orders and shipments for 
the year and month. Bookings for the 
month brought the new order index up 
7% to a high for the year of 319. Both 
durable and nondurable bookings made 
the same increase for October. The yearly 
increase was 16% for nondurable goods 
and 9% for durables. 


the year among the various industries, 
while the total increased 5% to 283. 
Changes varied from a loss of 11% in 
transportation equipment to a gain of 
25% in electrical machinery. Shipments 
for the month showed consistent gains for 
all industries except electrical machinery, 
which dropped slightly. 


Paper Stocks Still Critical 


Paper inventories are about 5% greater 
than a year ago, However, they declined 
2% in October, following a decrease in the 
previous month. In contrast, shipments 
by manufacturers of paper and allied 
products rose 5% in October and were 
7% higher than in October, 1943. 

Pulpwood inventories at the mills 
reached a wartime high of 4.0 million 
cords in September, 1942. Since then, they 
have declined, with occasional gains. In- 
ventories dropped to 3.2 million cords in 
October, 20% below the high, and 6.7% 
above, the previous year’s figure. Pulp- 
wood receipts are expected to be sufficient 
to maintain pulp output, and it is essen- 
tial that they continue at a steady rate. 
Although inventories have improved, they 
are not sufficient to sustain production 
very long. 

The pulpwood situation has been af- 
fected, also, by the labor shortage in the 
Northeast region, and fire-hazard weather 
in the Pacific Northwest. Inventories in 


the Northwest are critically low and pro- 
duction requirements for the year for mil- 
itary and civilian use of pulp and paper 
probably will not be met unless the labor 
problem is overcome. In the South, re- 
ceipts of pulpwood are adequate, but a 
shortage exists in wood-yard labor at the 
mills. 

The pulpwood situation appears better 
than last year, but remains critical. This 
is caused by the record military demand, 
which is expected to continue for some 
months, and by unbalanced inventories of 
the various woods. 

Stocks of wood pulp have dropped de- 
cidedly, with only a slight gain registered 
last summer. Inventories as reported by 
the Forest Products Bureau (WPB) stood 
at 354,000 tons at the end of October, a 
drop of 30% in a year and 68% in two 
years. Although production in the nine- 
month period increased slightly over last 
year, the upward trend would have to 
continue if the inventory situation is to 
be improved. 


Inventories of the Paper Industry in 
Se: United States 


Sources Pa and Pulp Institute; 
War Bestnctin oan eee partment of Commerce 
Thousands of Tons 
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r excludes newsprint, paperboard, building 
pce ep udes printing, fine, wrappin; ing and miscellaneous 
papers. Newsprint in ludes stocks publishers and in 

transit to publishers 


Although it appears that pulpwood is 
available, pulp mills are experiencing labor 
difficulties, particularly in the South and 
in New England. This probably accounts 
for the inverse trends in pulpwood and 
wood pulp. 

Wastepaper inventories have dropped in 
the past year. A decided gain, however, 
has been made since summer, through the 
wastepaper campaigns. These drives have 
helped collections decidedly even though 
they failed to reach the goals set. Stocks 
were lowest in November, 1943, and the 
November 1, 1944, figure of 329,000 tons 
showed an increase of 86%. The supply 
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of corrugated scrap paper has improved, 
and rope-paper mills have been flooded 
with shipments of sisal old rope. Manila 
rope is most needed, however, and sisal 
stocks are built up while Manila declines. 
Rag inventories have continued to in- 
crease, and gained 24% in the year ended 
in September, but dropped slightly in the 
following month. 

Inventories of paper (excluding news- 
print, paperboard and_ building papers) 
have fallen 22% since October, 1943, and 
now stand at about 180,000 tons. In con- 
trast to this substantial decrease, new. or- 
ders have declined slightly for the year, 
but were up 21% over September, 1942. 
Shipments have remained fairly stable. A 
steady decline in newsprint stocks at mills, 
publishers and in transit to publishers be- 
gan in July, 1943. Last summer they 
rose again, so that present inventories are 


less than 7% under those of a year ago, 
although they are 25% below the wartime 
high of October, 1942. 

Newsprint in United States mills is a 
comparatively small portion of total 
North American mill stocks. At the end 
of November these total stocks stood at 
99,599 tons, an increase of 11% over the 
previous month, but a drop of more than 
22,000 tons since November, 1943. 

Wholesalers’ inventories of paper and 
paper products were at a wartime peak in 
June, 1942. Since then the index has 
dropped fairly consistently, although there 
was a slow and gradual rise for a few 
months of 1944. The present index 
stands 2.7% below a year ago, and 25% 
below the peak. 


Guapys Dane 
Division of Business Statistics 


Consumption of Chemicals Down Slightly 


ONSUMPTION in the chemical in- 

dustries in the third quarter of 1944 
declined slightly from the level of the first 
six months. Nevertheless, it was 2% 
higher than it was in the third quarter 
of 1943. 

The most outstanding gains in consump- 
tion of chemicals in the third quarter of 
1944 over the same period in 1943 were in 
petroleum refining, and paints and var- 
nishes. Notable increases were also shown 
in coal products, plastics and rayon. 
Marked decreases were indicated in tex- 


decline in total chemical consumption is 
indicated for October. 

Although the supply position of certain 
chemicals has eased, serious shortages for 
many key chemical products exist and 
threaten essential civilian production if 
not the consummation of the recently en- 
larged military program. 


NITROGEN IN DEMAND 


Output of fertilizers and the attendant 
1945 crop program are affected by an in- 
creased demand for nitrogen for ordnance 


Table 1: Index for Industrial Consumption of Chemicals 
Source: Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 


1935 = 100 
1944 
Index 
July August | Septemberp 

FORTIES RS yea tinn nylevensinyapn a ereegers's 36.00 38.55 36.50 37.02 —4.9 
PST PAPET 5 5.0.5. s\-.c.n2 eases « 18.70 19.40 18.20 18.77 +1.3 
Petroleum refining.............. 18.70 18.68 18.15 18.51 +14.3 
RAR ET AS chon 6 85S < ctaneye «2 6 19.70 20.75 18.77 19.74 +2.8 
att ANG. VALNISN. 32.000 sc000% ss 16.80 19.12 18.85 18.26 +12.2 
CET RE 7S i 13.40 13.46 12.89 13.25 2.5 
Dey tS Mae Ae eee ae 15.75 16.73 16.79 16.42 +4.9 
“i an ae eee 9.60 10.70 10.33 10.21 -6.3 
RSE TOOUEES. «icc. e cess acs me oes 10.29 10.35 9.98 10.21 +6.5 
iL CUED Se ee eee 4.00 4.30 4.50 4.27 -3.2 
Industrial explosives............ 5.49 5.83 5.68 5.67 -8.2 
DERE Attn asemarne-n ot cee s 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 0 
ERICA SOLS as A rad oe ORE 5.20 5.30 5.20 5.23 +6.7 

SROentees Gy es ecnesah et cane 176.63 186.17 178.84 180.55 +2.0 

Srectimainary. 


uses and also by a reduction in available 
phosphates which has resulted from cur- 
tailment of open market sulphuric-acid 


tiles and fertilizers. Compared with the 
first six months of 1944 a considerable 
drop was shown in fertilizers. A further 


supplies because of increased use by ord- 
nance plants. Nitrogen compounds in- 
clude ammonium nitrate, which has been 


Consumption of Chemicals 
Source: Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Index Numbers, 1935 =100 
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chiefly diverted to munitions output; and 
ammonium sulphate, for which the de- 
mand has been greatly increased. Other 
ammonium solvents have an uncertain 
supply outlook. 

The War Production Board, however, 
has recently denied the stringency of fer- 
tilizers, pointing out that manpower short- 
ages on the farms will keep consumption 
of fertilizers within the supply total. The 
supply has been somewhat augmented by 
imports of nitrates from Chile. Other crit- 
ical shortages include hydrofluoric acid. 
Plants have been constructed and plant 
facilities expanded for the output of hy- 
drofluoric and sulphurie acids and other 
chemicals have been authorized. 

Requirements for industrial alcohol in 
1945 have been set by WPB at 548 mil- 
lion gallons, compared with a potential 
supply of 594 million gallons and a present 
government stockpile of approximately 75 
million gallons. An immediate release of 
2 million gallons of ethyl alcohol for non- 
beverage civilian use has been authorized 


by the WPB. 


RUBBER TAKES LESS ALCOHOL 


Release of the beverage distillers from 
the manufacture of war alcohol in January 
and an estimated surplus of alcohol for 
1945° indicate an easing of the alcohol 
supply in contrast with the situation at 
the beginning of 1944. The rise and de- 
cline in alcohol requirements is shown in 
Table 2. A decrease of more than 66 mil- 
lion gallons in total 1945 requirements for 
industrial alcohol is the result of a reduc- 
tion of more than 100 million gallons for 
the synthetic rubber program. Increases 
in requirements for the other items have 
averaged about 10 million gallons. 

Whether rapidly changing military de- 
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velopments will further affect the 1945 
alcohol requirements remains to be seen. 
The 1945 outlook is further clouded by 
complications arising from the expected 


Table 2: Estimates of Alcohol 
Requirements 


Millions of Gallons 
Source: WPB 


Purpose 1945 1944 1943 1942 


Direct military 
and lend-lease..| 100.0} 92.0) 102.9) 71.2 
Synthetic rubber.| 228.0} 829.2} 126.0 
Indirect military 
and civilian. ...| 180.0} 163.3) 147.9] 128.0 
Anti-freeze.......| 40.0) 30.0) 50.8) 30.0 


Totalits cue. 548.0} 614.5) 427.6] 229.2 


change-over from molasses because of in- 
adequate supplies to grain consumption in 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 
Plants producing 30% of the total alcohol 


output will be adversely affected, the pro- 
duction from grain being costlier and less 
efficient than from molasses. Much ob- 
jection has been raised by the industry to 
the planned change, which has not been 
officially ordered. Supplies of malt may 
also be tight in 1945. 

In contrast with the reduced require- 
ments for alcohol in the production of 
synthetic rubber, consumption require- 
ments for carbon black have remained 
strong. As a result a revised pricing for- 
mula has been adopted by OPA for special 
types of carbon black produced in extra 
quantities. High-cost plants and the ex- 
pense of raw materials, chiefly natural 
gas, have hampered production. 


Gorpvon K. BE 11, Jr. 
Division of Business Statistics 
1Petroleum will be used increasingly. 


Railroad Equipment Needs Mount 


EW freight cars are expected to total 
only 41,000 in 1945 or 42% fewer 
than in 1944. This official cut in schedules, 
made despite increased orders, is attrib- 
uted to a change in military requirements, 
and is expected to affect the production 
schedules of manufacturers of brake shoes, 
doors, and other equipment. 

Present domestic orders for over 30,- 
000 freight cars are more in consonance 
with anticipated output than is the case 
with passenger cars. Only a few passenger 
cars will be built in 1945, it is expected, 
despite relatively large orders now on 
the books of car builders totaling about 
7,000 cars, or at least ten times orders in 
1987, the previous peak year. (See 
Table 1.) 

The build-up in passenger-car orders 
is largely attributable to a discontinu- 
ance of production since early in 1942. 
Passenger traffic is at record levels but or- 
ders for new units are mainly to meet de- 
ferred replacement after the war. 

Some additional stock has been gained 
by reducing the number of idle cars and 
those awaiting repair to very low levels. 
But passenger-car production is urgently 
needed, as the inventory of usable cars 
is being worn down by unremitting war 
traffic. 


PRICE CEILINGS LOW 


The ODT has approved plans for build- 
ing 705 passenger cars in the first three 
quarters of 1945.* Output is contingent 
on allocations of materials and possibly 


1This compares with an average output of 210 cars 
year in the prewar decade, as shown in Table 1. ia 


on price adjustments. Builders are offer- 
ing resistance to ceiling prices since costs 
are declared to have risen 30% to 40% 


Table 1: Railroad Passenger-car Orders 
and Output 
Source: Railway Age 


Output 


Number of Cars 


LORE, cc rrtecle se tmecte ee 2,554 2,150 
LORD s, <inistaie aio oi Cerertataient 2,322 1,254 
L980, «3 copicmicge oreo. 648 1,264 
Ho) eerste out signe ll 198 
MOG Rise. HES. Pee es 39 39 
TOBS iosc.ce y name sions 6 6 
LOBES: crocs octet 388 268 
1985.) 0 Geena. 2 95 197 
LOB. sca sieves Mace riers ietiors 425 142 
AOBT scare saunas ere 679 664 
LOSS are vocutetre pata 274 264 
LOB OT hare site sta sites sane naa 320 194 
19402815 5 cress Uotinoeatee 389 142 
UPS Saal MR omae ter 548 299 
1O4G cia dies oanderate sist a 242 
1948: GPa ia naan 58 me 


fob tning (eae Wenitece tte Cay a gee 
since 1941. Ceiling adjustments continue 
under discussion, but no immediate change 
in the situation is foreseen by government 
circles. Equipment builders are thought 
to be doing well on war contracts and are 
not too eager to take on civilian business 
at current prices. 


TANK CARS ACTIVE 


The need for pressure-type tank cars 
is being met by an ODT program for the 
construction by January 1 of a thousand 
units. Several tank-car firms are involved. 


Chart 1: Freight Cars Built and Old 
Cars Retired 
Sources: Association of American Railroads; Railway Age; 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Thousands 
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Of these cars, 600 are being converted 
from standard-type tank cars. No alter- 
ations in equipment will be needed ex- 
cept for tank linings and special valves. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS DOWN 


Far fewer locomotives were on order in 
1944 than in 19438, despite the unused 
capacity of the locomotive builders. Or- 
ders in October numbered 499, with 75% 
of them calling for diesels. Sustained pro- 
duction of locomotives is needed to main- 
tain employment in the industry. Delay 
in placing orders may allow skilled labor 
to leave equipment plants, with later diffi- 
culties in the way of resumption of pro- 
duction. 


Table 2: Class I Railroad Purchases of 
Supplies and Equipment 
Source: Railway Age 
Thousands of Dollars 


facturers! 
991,795 


397,121 | 1,388,916 


146,471 873,694 

28,873 480,524 

2,623 270,723 

5,857 272,708 

66,850 461,862 

35,696 401,526 

LOB Sa aetyae cs 222,594 778,435 
LOS Ter cceot ces 173,320 | 870,722 
LOSS hace ass 74,006a} 417,039 
1989... 188,838 701,382 
TOAD resto isis 264,943 847,239 
LOA eaeune $93,000 | 1,206,181 
Ue Dade deers ie $25,000 | 1,159,688 
LOSS ase <a 0k 3 248,000 | 1,136,703 


1Rolling-stock parts, rail, track accessories, etc. 

Sy purchases for equipment and 
electrification on the Pennsylvania. 

Lower retirement frequencies, and in- 
creases in power and efficiency, have en- 
abled the railroads to handle more freight 


and passengers than before the war. But 
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Chart 2: Locomotives Installed and 
Retired, Class I Railroads 


Sources: Association of American Railroads; Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Thousands 
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one result has been a definite increase in 
the average age of locomotives on the 
track.* Engines have also aged prematurely 
because of intensified use. While revenue 
ton-miles in 1943 rose 173% over 1938, the 
number of serviceable locomotives in- 
creased only 15%. Thus the average rev- 
enue ton-miles of a serviceable locomotive 
rose 138% in the five-year period. 


POSTWAR POSSIBILITIES 
The end of the war will see a large 
amount of near decrepit stock on the 
1The Industry Record, June 7, 1944. 


roads. Equipment sources are alive to 
possibilities and have already begun to 
market their new-model, postwar products. 

Aluminum hopper cars now are in pro- 
duction and the use of this metal in vari- 


Table 3: 


Condition and Capacity of 
Railroad Freight Cars 


Source: Standard and Poor’s 


Cars ’000 Tons 
1929. 94.6 | 97,091 
1930. 93.4 | 96,881 
1931. 91.4 | 93,154 
1932. 87.3 | 86,386 
1933. 85.5 | 80,988 
1934. 84.5 | 75,936 
1935. 85.1 | 73,416 
1936. 88.1 | 74,176 
1937. 89.2 | 74,883 
1938. 86.1 | 70,444 
1939. 90.4 | 72,363 
1940. 93.2 | 74,911 
1941. 96.3 | 82,514 
1942.... 97.6 | 85,962 
1943. 97.5 | 84,915 


ous types of cars shows signs of increasing. 
Future demand may be high for lighter 
freight cars of all types. Weight is saved 
through wide use of welding and light met- 
als, including steel alloys. It is forecast in 
the trade that many freight cars will have 
roller-bearing trucks which will take 


speeds up to 80 miles an hour. Special 
brakes for these fast speeds are being de- 
veloped. 

Speed is also emphasized in new freight 
locomotives which are expected to have 
the power to pull a 125-car freight train 
at a speed of more than 50 miles an hour. 
The saving in car weight will permit the 
use of more cars per locomotive and this, 
of course, will mean the possibility of car- 
rying higher weight loads. 


Foreign Trade Prospects 


Small locomotives are envisaged for Eu- 
ropean equipment needs where supplies 
of engines are of famine proportions. Ex- 
port plans are tentative as yet and may 
have to await V-E day. It appears likely 
that French, Belgian and other needs will 
be largely met by American domestic 
builders and suppliers. 

Although large foreign orders are in 
prospect, and much domestic replacement 
is expected, postwar equipment, to a large 
extent, depends on future levels of general 
industrial production, between which and 
railroad equipment output there is usually 
a rather close correlation except over 
short periods. 


THEODORE WHITMAN 
Division of Business Statistics 


Employment Trends 


HERE was little net change in civil- 

ian nonagricultural employment from 
October to November according to prelim- 
inary reports, although the industrial com- 
position of employment was significantly 
altered. Declines in manufacturing, min- 
ing and construction were mostly offset by 
an increased number of workers in the 
trade and service industries. 

Except for a drop of approximately 
100,000 in factory employment, changes 
in all the major divisions followed the 
employment trends normally expected in 
the last quarter of the year. Expansion in 
the trade group was greater than usual. 
Employment exceeded by more than 125,- 
000 that of the previous month, reflecting 
the unusually large volume of retail buy- 
ing. 

Forty per cent of the loss in factory 
employment occurred as a result of the 
seasonal contraction in the food industries. 
Slight gains were registered in all but one 
other industry (apparel) in the nondur- 
able goods group. Keporting the largest 


monthly decline in the durable group for 
the twelfth consecutive time, the trans- 
portation equipment group accounted for 
fully another third of the reduction in 
manufacturing employment from October 
to November. Since the peak in Novem- 
ber, 1948, this group of war industries 
employed almost half a million fewer wage 
earners. 


FAMILY HELP VITAL ON FARMS 


Agricultural employment dropped 1,- 
250,000, bringing the number of workers 
on farms in November to a record low for 
the month for the tenth consecutive time 
in 1944. This phenomenon is accounted 
for entirely by the drop in hired help on 
farms. As many, if not more, family 
workers were engaged in agriculture in 
November, 1944, as a year earlier. In the 
light of the sustained high level of agricul- 
tural production, this increase is an indi- 
cation of the major contribution being 
made by farm families, 

Recent developments on the manpower 


front highlight the necessity for recruit- 
ment of additional civilian and military 
manpower. Statements of various produc- 
tion officials have emphasized in recent 
weeks, however, that the short labor sup- 
ply is not by any means the sole cause 
of the lag in certain critical production 
programs. Chairman Krug of WPB esti- 
mated that 40% of the lag is a result of 
the step-up of military demands, 26% re- 
sulted from design changes, 12% arose 
from inadequacy of facilities, and only 
about 22% could be attributed to the la- 
bor shortage. 

Attempts by the WMC to reduce the 
excessive turnover in war industries range 
from enforcement of employment ceilings 
to the restudy of all occupational defer- 
ments of men aged twenty-six to thirty- 
seven years of age. Men in this age group 
who have seen fit to leave their war-sup- 
porting jobs are threatened with early in- 
duction unless they resume work in war 
employment. In addition, the furloughing 
of nearly 5,000 servicemen for critical war 
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Employment in Manufacturing, by States and Regions 


Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In Thousands 


State and 


Geographic Division 1944 1943 
United States............. 15.522 | 16,478 
New England.............. 1,522 | 1,697 

Maine? ci5.c ayant 120 132 
New Hampshire..... 63 69 
Vermont. seat eee 32 34 
Massachusetts............. 728 806 
Rhode Island.............. 150 167 
Connecticut, :. iia: eeiicearls 429 489 
Middle Atlantic........... 4,114 4,377 
New. York:....occse tae 1,810 1,949 
New Jersey... soo mene one 873 941 
Pennsylvania.............. 1,431 1,487 
East North Central........ 4,421 4,598 
LV passers Are ar on orem: 1,237 1,271 
Endiana:. Sis an. oe 588 606 
TUMOis 5.8 cree coats eae 1,164 1,202 
Michian: 2s .ccrt ac teoeeeee 1,027 | 1,105 
Wisconsing\2 . 495284. 405 414 
West North Central....... 887 952 
Minnesota ssn nea cisainie rey tet 192 195 
LOWS :..4.ccecclng te eocees. « 133 147 
MissOunt. 2. tiene eee: 8347 383 
North Dakotasesenantee- 5 6 
South Dakota. <2. dah: Sean 9 10 
Ne@bracki. <5, peer te 64 67 
Wansaet coy. cites eee ee: 137 144 
South Atlantic............ 1,632 A beg (4 | 
Delaware), -¢ ss ccs zee 54 53 
Maryland. cen ates 313 339 
District of Columbia........ 14 14 
WITZINIE oor cara cee es 197 210 
West Virginia... 55.4se008: 133 136 
North Carolina. ...52.....0. 362 384 
South Carolina............. 166 181 
CT ne cee tn Fa es 278 283 
Mloridésvine cee, eee 115 127 
East South Central........ 710 728 
Kentucky: sisters 127 123 
qhennessees cst oteaca eee 222 231 
Alabama cet, 272 283 
Mississippi. heii! ae - 89 91 
West South Central. . 728 763 
Arkcansen..;xc hee on enk: 74 713 
SO UBLAML E25 252 ip cet a eee 169 176 
Oklahoma: 01 5. os cate 86 98 
OLASin CA, See FRR 399 416 
Mountain, £52075. 2. 138 160 
Montana «7353; vas. eee 13 16 
Nd ghophe ei sccv.. Se ceas 14 15 
WV 9 GNOME cine cori terepncrouereiaht 5 5 
Colirado fone: os tence 48 65 
New Mexico............... 5 5 
ATIPONATARS ce nae 17 17 
Whalicn s2.auseatnn bie 33 82 
INevadie; feces ace oa 3 5 
Pacitic?,. |... tae cevatene ae 1,370 1,476 
Washington cata ce 264 QT7 
Oregons... Ae Tareas ee 142 147 
Caltforminicchiatceeaneee aes 964 1,052 


work will necessitate replacement in both 
Army and Navy, hence raising the month- 
ly induction calls. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 
Manpower problems are extremely lo- 
calized, with over 60% of Group I (acute 
labor shortage) areas located in the East 


Change from Change from 
August, |November,| December, Nov. 1943-Aug. 1944 | Dec. 1941—Nov. 1943 
1941 
Actual | Percentage] Actual | Percentage 
13,566 —956 -5.8 | +2,912 | +21.5 
1,562 -175 | -10.3} +4135] 48.6 
122 -12 -9.1 +10 +8.2 
18 -6 8.7 . 9 -11.5 
35 -2 -5.9 -1 —2.9 
723 mike) -9.7 +83 | +11.5 
166 -17 —10.2 +1 +0.6 
438 -60 -12.3 +51 | +11.6 
3,898 263 -6.0 +479 | +12.3 
1,708 -139 rot fot | +246 | +14.4 
800 -68 —7.2 +141 | +17.6 
1,395 -56 -3.8 +92 +6.6 
3,792 -177 -3.8) +806 | +21.3 
1,050 -34 —2.7 +221 | +21.0 
488 -18 -3.0 +118 | +24.2 
1,055 -38 -3.2 +147 | +13.9 
858 -78 —7.1 +247 | +28.8 
341 -9 —2 2 +73 | +21.4 
662 -65 -6.8 | +290] +43.8 
134 =38 -1.5 +61 | +45.5 
116 -14 -9.5 +31 | +26.7 
289 -36 —9.4 +94 | +32.5 
6 —1 =16.7 0 0 
10 -l -10.0 0 0 
87 -3 —4.5 +30} +81.1 
70 7 4.9 +74 |+105.7 
1,505 -95 -5.5| +4222) +14.8 
42 +1 +1.9 +11} +26.2 
249 —26 =f +90} +36.1 
15 0 0 -1 6.7 
Q11 -13 6.2 -1 -0.5 
126 -3 =2.2 +10 +7.9 
369 —22 -5.7 +15 +4.1 
173 -15 -8.3 +8 +4.6 
238 -5 -1.8 +45 | +18.9 
82 -12 -9.4 +45 | +54.9 
602 -18 -2.5} +126} +20.9 
105 +4 +3.3 +18 | +17.1 
201 -9 -3.9 +30} +14.9 
219 -l11 -3.9 +64 | +29.2 
17 —2 =2.2 +14} +18.2 
476 -35 -4.6| +287] +60.3 
62 +1 +1.4 +11 | +17.7 
120 —7 —4.0 +56 | +46.7 
53 -12 —12.2 +45 | +84.9 
241 -17 —4.1 +175 | +72.6 
122 -22 | -13.8 +38 | +31.1 
16 -3 -18.8 0 0 
15 -1 6.7 0 0 
5 0 0 0 0 
50 -17 —26.2 +15 | +30.0 
5 0 0 0 0 
8 0 0 +9 |+112.5 
21 +1 +38.1 +11 | +52.4 
2 =2 —40.0 +8 |}+150.0 
947 -106 -7.2| +529] +55.9 
177 -18 —4.7 +100 | +56.5 
111 -5 -8.4 +36 | +32.4 
659 -88 -8.4 +893 | +59.6 


North Central and South Atlantic states. 
Comparison of trends in manufacturing 
employment since the peak last Novem- 
ber with the previous two years reveal 
that these local shortages are not solved 
by the mere release of workers. For the 
country as a whole, manufacturing em- 
ployment increased almost 3 million from 


Pearl Harbor to the war peak of Novem- 
ber, 1943. Of this number almost a mil- 
lion had left factory employment by Au- 
gust of 1944. This shrinkage varied wide- 
ly between regions. Those regions with the 
smallest expansion in the earlier period 
have lost the greatest part of their 
gains. In New England, 175,000 wage 
earners were lost from November, 1943, to 
August, 1944. This is equivalent to 
129.6% of wage earners added from De- 
cember, 1941, to November, 1943. Com- 
parable percentages for the various geo- 
graphic regions were: 


United States: ; 3. otic s cite wee ertetse 32.8 
New England. 215.0005 cis a050 003s 0 129.6 
Middle: Atlantic). .<3..q.% eae 54.9 
East North Central............... 22.0 
West North Central.............. 22.4 
South Atlantic, .4. evs .oe anebee ae 42.8 
East South Central.............. 14.3 
West South Central.............. 12.2 
Mountains. oe. oer een 57.9 
Pacilic., seca ranks opaachautie cece one 20.0 


More than 25% of the decline in fac- 
tory employment so far this year occurred 
in the three states of the Middle Atlan- 
tic region. These states accounted for less 
than one-sixth of the earlier expansion. 
The East North Central and Pacific states 
each gained more than half a million wage 
earners in the twenty-three month period. 
About a fifth (net) of this number left the 
factories in the ensuing nine months. The 
West South Central region stands out 
among the nine regions as the one which 
has thus far retained the major portion of 
its war-expanded industrial employment. 


STRIKES 

Strike activity picked up again in Oc- 
tober with 440 new strikes involving 220,- 
000 workers reported for the month. This 
represented increases over September of 
13% in number and 19% in workers in- 
volved. Time lost during the period as a 
result of strikes increased 4.5% over the 
previous month. 


TURNOVER 


A sharp drop in the quit rate from Sep- 
tember to October reduced total separa- 
tions from 76 per 1,000 employees in Sep- 
tember to 64 per 1,000 in October. Al- 
though the rate of total accessions again 
declined slightly, the excess of separations 
over accessions was only 4 per 1,000 em- 
ployees, compared with 15 per 1,000 the 
previous month for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The accession rates for both 
men and women were greater than their 
respective quit rates in October. 


Cary R. FetpMan 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


MPLOYMENT, man hours, payrolls, 

and actual and “real” hourly and 
weekly earnings were reduced in October 
in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries for which THe ConrereNce Boarp 
surveys labor statistics each month. The 
average number of hours worked in one 
week and the cost of living remained un- 
changed. Wage rates were increased very 
slightly. 


EARNINGS 


Despite slight wage-rate increases and 
a larger proportion of higher-paid male 
skilled workers in October, average hourly 
earnings of all wage earners declined 0.2%. 
The reduction resulted entirely from the 
fact that hourly earnings had risen more 
in September than might have been ex- 
pected, because work on Labor Day was 
paid for at premium overtime rates. In 
October when the effect of the premium 
payments was withdrawn and hourly earn- 
ings reverted to normal, they averaged 
$1.078, which was more than in any other 
month, but below September. They have 
increased 4.1% in the last year, 42.0% 
since January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, and 49.7% since Au- 
gust, 1939, the month before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe. 

Weekly earnings reflected the 0.2% de- 
cline in hourly earnings because weekly 
working hours did not change. The Oc- 
tober average of $49.32 was slightly be- 
low the September peak, although higher 
than during any other month since these 
surveys were initiated. The rises were 
$1.85, or 3.9%, since October, 1943; 
$18.71, or 61.1%, since January, 1941; and 
$22.03, or 80.7%, since August, 1939. 


“Real” weekly earnings declined 0.2% 
in October, showing the effect of the re- 
duction in dollar weekly earnings, because 
living costs remained unchanged. The Oc- 
tober index of “real” weekly earnings, or 
the quantity of goods and services that 
can be purchased with dollar weekly in- 
come, was 176.5 (1923=100), indicating 
that wage earners could buy more in Oc- 
tober than in any other month except in 
June and September of this year. The 
purchasing power of the dollar weekly 
earnings has risen 2.4% in the past year, 
32.0% since January, 1941, and 44.6% 
since August, 1939. 


HOURS 


The length of the average work week 
remained unchanged at 45.6 hours per 
worker in October for the second consecu- 
tive month. Although the hours worked 
during February, March and June of this 
year were slightly higher, the October 
level exceeded that of any other month 
since April, 1930. The October work week 
was 0.1 hour, or 0.2%, longer than in the 
same month of last year; 5.4 hours, or 
13.4%, more than in January, 1941; and 
7.7 hours, or 20.3%, above the August, 
1939, level. 

Total man hours were lowered in Oc- 
tober because of reduced employment. The 
October level of 125.0 (1923=100) re- 
flects the successive reductions since No- 
vember, 1943, and is below the level of 
any other month since September, 1942, 
but higher than during any month prior 
to that period. Man hours in October 
were 9.7% below those worked in Octo- 
ber, 1943, but exceeded those in January, 


1941, by 40.3% and those in August, 1939, 
by 92.9%. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


October was the eleventh consecutive 
month in which employment in the twen- 
ty-five industries was curtailed. The 1.2% 
drop in October added to those in the pre- 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
Wa rn- 
de erat pee! 
1943 
WCCO ea ects sie siaeiare ate 0.3% 6.7% 
November.............. 1.4 5.4 
December inns aes 1.4 4.1 
1944 
January......... 0.3 5.9 
February. eee 0.9 8.7 
Marchie.tss2. 872 Se 0.4 6.9 
April scaatteaisigt Be a aoes.< 0.6 5.7 
Mayet nc tee 0.4 6.0 
GUNG encore eee 0.3 7.0 
FLV TR Eee ee see 0.8 5.3 
ASUS E ac lercre oi aieis arcicvoilelerese 0.4 6.0 
September.............. 0.3 5.4 
Ocpobetor sen, ctorratrters 0.1 5.8 


vious months reduced employment to a 
level below that of any month since June, 
1942. The decline from the November, 
1943, peak level of 149.8 (1923=100) to 
134.8 in October offset more than one- 
eighth of the total increase from August, 
1939, to that peak. The number of em- 
ployed wage earners in October was 10.0% 
less than a year before but 23.6% more 
than in January, 1941, and 60.1% more 
than in August, 1939. 

Payrolls, reflecting the declines in both 
employment and weekly earnings, were 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


sree | Aor 
Av. fv ctual ominal 
Date Hourly Weekly Hours pez | Moore per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings nee “ Total 
ae Wee yin 5s Week per Bovey: Man Payrolls 
Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
es Eosie des cRewees 3s $1.036 | $47.47 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.1 
Betas ok cick sees <'s'910 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
area as. wr ANE aaa ws ole 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 | 193.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 187.2 265.1 
OURS 0 Ev 0 sae) ote 1.046 | 47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
NES cw ptians.ate 1.048 | 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 | 174.8 92.9 147.9 187.4 267.6 
Dae Ay.« ao nile. on 0 1.053 | 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 146.6 136.5 266.7 
RD AL SRO ee 1.057 | 48.09 45.2 44.0 | 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 144.0 182.3 260.2 
ea siete (eave piovaietnya * 1.062 48.46 45.5 44.1 196.3 | 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 140.8 130.2 256.4 
Mae Oe. Lela. cit de wee i's.» 1.069 |} 49.80 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.3 93.3 139.5 130.2 258.5 
De athe ate Sim eke 0.0'0he eae ete 1.072 | 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 138.1 127.5 253.6 
ne SE FOES es Perey, 1.070 48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 137.6 127.6 253.3 
September........ eee esse 1.080 | 49.427) 45.6 44.4 | 199.6 190.1 185.7r| 176.9r| 92.7 186.4r} 126.4 253 .3r 
: 6 44.3 ; ; : 176.5 92.7 : f , 


ee ee eee ere eer eeeee 
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1.4% lower in October and reverted to 
the April, 1943, level. Although the Oc- 
tober payroll index of 249.8 (1923=100) 
was less than during any other month 
since April, 1943, it was higher than dur- 
ing any month before then. The decline 
in payrolls from October, 1943, was 6.5% 
but the increase from January, 1941, was 
99.0% and that from August, 1939, was 
189.1%. 

Although October earnings of wage 
earners in these industries were off slight- 
ly from the September peaks, they were 


Cost of Living 


IVING costs of wage earners’ families 
on a wartime budget in the United 
States increased 0.1% from October to 
November, This brought the all-items in- 
dex up to 105.2 (1923=100), its highest 
level since February, 1926. Over the year, 
November, 1943, to November, 1944, the 
increase has been 1.4%, or slightly more 
than 0.1% a month. 

The increase in the wartime index since 
August, 1939, the month preceding the 
start of World War II, was 25.2%, and 
since November, 1941, the month preced- 
ing the entry of the United States, the 
increase has been 18.2%. A rise of 22.3% 
has taken place since January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula. 


Purchasing Power Stable 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
remained the same in October and No- 


still substantially higher than those a year 
before. The number of hours worked in 
one week in October, which was only frac- 
tionally lower than the peaks of 1944, was 
greater than in any other month in recent 
years. The downward trend of employ- 
ment, begun in December, 1943, continued 
to influence man hours and payrolls in a 
downward direction and they reverted to 
levels of late 1942 and early 1943. 


Erse, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in November 


vember, 95.1 cents. The value in No- 
vember, 1943, was 96.4 cents and in Jan- 
uary, 1941, it was 116.3 cents. 


MAJOR ITEMS 


Food costs in November were unchanged 
from the October index of 111.1. This 
was 0.9% less than November a year ago 
and 4.1% less than the peak of 115.8 
reached in May and June of 1943. The 
increase in food costs from January, 1941, 
to May and June, 1943, was 47.1%, but 
since that date this increase has been 
reduced to only 41.2%. 

Since the index of food costs showed no 
change over the month and declined over 
the year, the increase in total living costs 
must have been caused by the other items 
of the index. Clothing increased 0.3% 
over the month and 3.3% over the year, 
with women’s clothing having a larger 
total increase than men’s clothing. Fuel 


and light increased 0.1% over the month 
and 2.3% over the year as a result of ad- 
vances in the prices of fuels other than 
gas and electricity, both of which de- 
creased. Sundries items have shown the 
greatest increase of all, rising 0.4% from 
October to November. The annual in- 
crease of 5.1% is equal to an average ad- 
vance of slightly more than 0.4% each 
month, 

The housing survey is made only quar- 
terly and for this reason it is assumed that 
no change has occurred since October, the 
date of the last survey. Since November, 
1943, however, an increase of 0.2% has 
taken place. 


ALL ITEMS 


Complete series for November were 
published for sixty-four industrial cities. 
From October to November, total living 
costs increased in forty-three cities as 
against a total of twenty-nine cities which 
felt increases the month before. The No- 
vember rises ranged from 0.1% in Cin- 
cinnati to 1.2% in Spokane. 

Six cities showed no change over the 
month. They were: Birmingham, Buffa- 
lo, Erie (Pa.) , Joliet, Portland (Ore.), and 
Richmond. The decreases were small, 
ranging from 0.1% in Chicago, New York, 
Parkersburg (W. Va.), Pittsburgh, Rock- 
ford (Ill.), and Wilmington (Del.), to 
0.4% in Newark. The other cities having 
decreases, Chattanooga, Front Royal, 
Green Bay (Wisc.), Macon, Memphis, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, and Toledo, all ex- 
perienced 0.2% declines. 

Fifty-eight cities showed increases in 
total living costs from November, 1943, 
to November, 1944. They ranged from 
0.1% in Duluth to 4.7% in New Orleans. 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 
Date Average of Food 

Items 
943 November.............. 103.7 112.1 
December........,...00- 103.9 111.9 
1944 Jaziuaryjicnc. «cee ae 103.9 111.1 
February.c23sce coe eccke 103.4 109.6 
Matelicn & ct acksn ets 103.4 | 109.2 
Aprile cet eae 104.1 110.1 
LAY cn gare eiais: = p/asteaee 104.4 110.7 
PUNO tas seats ooete tenn 104.4 110.6 
A ear R Se apnea Poe 105.0 111.9 
Rugust A oa dss eee 105.1 111.9 
Septembers....3.5..eesesa6 105.0 111.5 
October... a.5.cNee Ge 105.1 111.1 
November si. Js dsec5e8 105.2 SLD 

Oct. 1944 to Nov. 1944....... +0.1 

Nov. 1943 to Nov. 1944...... +1.4 0.9 


‘Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


15, and October 15, ‘It is assumed that change has 
‘Includes fuel as wel) as ecteiely =i pa +s 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Hoasing! Sundries | Value of 
Total Men’s | Women’s Total? | Electricity | Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 

a 90.8 90.9 100.0 O17 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 

90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 94.6 110.5 96.2 
90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 110.6 96.7 
90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 

90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 112.8 96.1 

90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 1138.2 95.8 

90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.1 67.0 94.6 113.3 95.8 

90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.1 66.9 94.5 1138.3 95.2 

90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.4 95.1 

90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.1 66.9 94.5 118.6 95.2 

b 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.1 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.1 
c 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.2 66.9 94.5 114.7 95.1 

Percentage Changes 

| | +0.3 +0.5 loae 0 | +0.4 0 
+0.2 +3.3 +2.9 ray ae -0.4 -0.1 +5.1 -1.3 


since October, 1944. 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz lotteries Boarp for November15, 1943, 
bBased on food price indexes for October 12, 1 


eBased on food price indexes for November at 1946. 
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Twenty-two of the increases were 2.0% or 
larger. Six cities showed declines. They 
were: Wilmington (0.3%), Parkersburg, 


W. Va. (0.4%), Memphis (0.5%), St. 
Louis (0.5%), Syracuse (0.6%), and 
Newark (1.9%). 

FOOD 


Food costs increased over the month in 
thirty-six cities and declined in twenty- 
seven. Cleveland felt no change at all. 
There were fifteen cities which had in- 
creases of 1.0% or more. Of these, the 
largest were Spokane with 2.6%, and 
Denver with 2.0%. Only three decreases 
were 1.0% or larger—1.0% in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and Trenton, and 1.1% in 
Wilmington. 


British Wartime 


EARLY HALF of all British men 
fourteen to sixty-four years old were 
in the armed forces, full-time civilian de- 
fense or in war industries by mid-1944, ac- 
cording to figures recently released by the 
British Government. Inclusion of men 
in the merchant marine would raise the 
proportion to well over one-half. 
Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United 


-Kingdom” (Cmd. 6564), obtainable from the British Infor- - 


mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Over the year, November, 1943, to No- 
vember, 1944, however, increases were ex- 
perienced by only twenty-one cities. The 
largest rise was 3.5% in Bridgeport and 
only eight cities were greater than 1.0%. 
These ranked as follows: Richmond 
(3.0%), Buffalo (2.7%), Providence 
(2.4%), New Haven (2.0%), Milwaukee 
(1.9%), Detroit (1.6%), and Chattanoo- 
ga (1.2%). 

The revised housing index for Front 
Royal was published in the December 
Management Record as well as the re- 
vised all-items index. Figures back to 
January, 1939, are available upon request. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Manpower Shifts 


Even more significant as to the British 
war effort are the data shown in the ac- 
companying table of the shifts in the utili- 
zation of British manpower during five 
years of war. While the total population 
of working age, both male and female, has 
changed scarcely at all from mid-1939 to 
mid-1944, the number of men and women 
engaged in the primary war effort (armed 
forces, full-time civilian defense and the 


Wartime Shifts in British Working-age Population 
“Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom” (Cmd. 6564) 
Thousands, as of Mid-year; Men: aged 14-64; Women: aged 14-59 


Source: 


1944 
Category 
Male Female | Total 

Armed forces!........ 4,502 467 
Per cent..........) 90.6 9.4 

Whole-time civilian 
(7 225 56 
iO 80.1 | 19.9 
War industries*....... 3,210 | 1,851 
er cent Mahe caxia 63.4 86.6 


aN BOWE 4.2, .she153' 77.0 | 23.0 
Essential civilian occu- 
pations®........... 4,059 | 1,644 
er cent.......-. ve 3 28.8 
Other civilian occupa- 
Ee pick wes 5 2,900 | 3,102 
Percent. ... M9202: 48.3 61.7 
Unemployed yal 31 
Per cent.........| 69.6 | 30.4 
Remainder®.......... 943 | 8,869a 
OC ee 9.6 | 90.4 
LA Lateline geet 15,910 | 910 16,020 020 | $1, 930 
POP OORES. a. odes 49.8 | 60.2 | 100.0 


Change 


Male 


Total 


Male 
+4,025 


Female Total 


+467 |+4,492 


Female 


+145 +56 


+1,345 |+1,955 


+201 


“506 
16.8 


+610 


506 
13.8 


+4,780 |+1,868 |+6,648 


4,688 | 852 | 5,540 |} -629 | +792 | +163 
84.6 | 15.4 | 100.0 
5,798 | 3,479 | 9,277 |-2,898 | -377 |-3,275 
62.5 | 37.5 | 100.0 
1,043 | 302 | 1,845 || -972 | -271 |-1,243 
77.5 | 22.5 | 100.0 
1,324 | 10,901 | 12,225 || -381 |-2,032 |-2,413 
10.8 | 89.2 | 100.0 
16,010 | 16,040 | 32,050 | -100 | -20 | —120 


50.0 | 650.0 | 100.0 


Includes women’s auxiliary services; excludes prisoners and missing. 
Includes iron and steel, nonferrous metals, shipbuilding, engineering, aircraft and vehicles, instruments, chemicals, 


explosives, etc. 


‘Includes agriculture, fishing, mining, national and local government, transport, shipping, public utilities, food manu- 


‘Includes building, textiles — clot! 


‘Includes students, invalids and jousewives, 


manny professions and services, etc. 
h domestic servants 


aln mid—1944 about 900,000 women were doing part-time work, and have been counted half here and half in the ap- 


propriate industrial group. 


war industries) rose from 3,663,000 to 
10,311,000, or more than 180%. 

This gain of 6,648,000 was effected 
mainly in three ways: by the virtual wip- 
ing out of unemployment, by the transfer 
of labor from nonessential industries, and 
by the employment of persons, chiefly 
women, who had not previously been 
working. Unemployment, which in mid- 
1939 totaled 1,345,000, was reduced 1,- 
243,000 in five years to a bare 102,000 last 
summer. The number of persons not em- 
ployed, nor in the armed forces or civilian 
defense, nor officially reported as desir- 
ing work, decreased 2,413,000 to a total 
of 9,812,000; of this decline 2,032,000 
were women. 

Total employment in nonessential civ- 
ilian occupations showed a drop of 3,275,- 
000, or more than 35%. Individual de- 
creases include 35% for boots and shoes, 
38% for textiles, 41% for clothing, 52% 
for construction—all engaged on war as 
well as civilian orders—and 33% for dis- 
tribution. Most of the decrease was in 
male workers, their number dropping 50%, 
while the number of women employed in 
these industries fell only slightly more than 
10%. 


ROLE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Employment in essential civilian occu- 
pations rose 163,000. However, if the 476,- 
000 persons who have been added to the 
national government service are excluded 
as being part of the war effort, employ- 
ment in the essential civilian occupations 
fell 313,000. More significant is the in- 
creased importance of women workers. 
These accounted for 28.8% of the group 
total in 1944, compared with only 15.4% 
in 1939—an increase of 792,000 which is 
nearly offset by a drop of 629,000 in male 
employment. If the increase in the na- 
tional government service is excluded, 
however, an increase of 420,000 in women 
employed was far more than offset by a 
decrease of 733,000 in men. 

The sharp drop in exports’ is reflected 
in an employment decline in those indus- 
tries producing goods for export to 4% 
of all manufacturing employment in 1944 
from about 15% in 1938. 

Detailed comparisons with 1918 are not 
possible. However, 32.3% of the working- 
age population was engaged in the pri- 
mary war effort in mid-1944, against 
27.8% in 1918—or 10,310,000 compared 
with 7,730,000." The total number of men 
in the Armed Forces was practically the 
same in both years. 


Winturop W. Case 
Division of Business Practices 


See The Business Record, November, 1944, p. 291. 
2Out of a 1918 working-age population of 27,840,000 
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International Currency Experience. League 
of Nations. New York: Authorized United 
States agent, Columbia University Press. Paper, 
$2.75; cloth, $3.25. 

This review of international monetary re- 

lations between the last and the present 

wars is another of the series of econom- 
ic studies being produced by the League 
of Nations on the effects of the last war 
and its repercussions on the interwar 
period. The present volume, like its pre- 
decessors, was written with special empha- 
sis on the applicability of its lessons and 
conclusions to reconstruction after the 
present conflict. Most of the volume was 
prepared by Ragnar Nurkse, but the chap- 
ter on exchange stabilization funds was 
prepared by Professor William Adams 

Brown, Jr. 

Individual chapters discuss general prin- 
ciples, the gold exchange standard, the 
sterling area, central banking and inter- 
national currency reserves, exchange fluc- 
tuations, exchange stabilization funds, ex- 
change control, and the part played by 
nonmonetary factors. 

In summing up, it is noted that “the 
danger of major disparities between ex- 
change rates and price levels is particu- 
larly acute at the end of a global war dur- 
ing which wide divergences have devel- 
oped between the price and income struct- 
ures of different countries cut off from 
contact with one another. In view of the 
difficulty of finding the best imitial rates 
when economic relations are resumed, a 
process of trial and error might be neces- 
sary by which exchanges are readjusted 
from time to time by mutual agreement 
and consultation.” 

During the interwar period, “the prob- 
lem was to find a system of international 


currency relations compatible with the re- 
quirements of domestic stability. . . . 
In the light of all indications furnished by 
the history of this period, one may sup- 
pose that the solution [had the period 
been more than a truce between two 
wars] would have contained at least the 
following elements: 


“(a) Use of gold as a medium of in- 
ternational settlement, and release of the 
legal ‘cover’ reserves for this use; 

“(b) Determination of the exchange 
rates of at least the major powers by 
mutual agreement; 

“(c) Prolonged de facto stabilization, 
without permanent commitments, of the 
principal currencies inter se, and a con- 
sequent amalgamation of currency areas 
into a single system of stable exchange 
rates de facto; 

“(d) International cooperation to re- 
duce the amount and mitigate the ef- 
fects of abnormal transfers of liquid pri- 
vate funds; 

“(e) Some coordination of the gen- 
eral fiscal and banking policy of the 
major powers designed to combat vio- 
lent fluctuations in incomes and as 
a by-product to secure more stable out- 
lets for raw-material producing coun- 
tries.” W. W. C 


Curbing Inflation through Taxation. By 
Marriner S. Eccles, Alvin H. Hansen, and others. 
New York: Taz Institute, Inc. $2.50. 

This is a collection of papers presented at 

a recent Tax Institute symposium. The 

coverage is somewhat broader than the 

title implies. 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman, Board of 

Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 

and J. W. Oliver, Secretary of the Linen 


Thread Company, Inc., analyze the possi- 
bilities of postwar inflation and outline 
suggestions for tax action to curb it. 

The sales tax, income tax, spendings tax, 
forced savings, and other fiscal devices to 
curb inflation are discussed in chapters 
contributed by Marius Farioletti of the 
Treasury Department; Godfrey N. Nelson 
of The New York Times; Alfred G. Bueh- 
ler of the University of Pennsylvania; Roy 
Blough, Director of Tax Research, Treas- 
ury Department; Carl Shoup of Columbia 
University, and Seymour E. Harris of 
Harvard University. 

Less exclusively concerned with tax 
questions are chapters by Alvin H. Han- 
sen of Harvard University and James F. 
Hughes of Smith, Barney & Company, 
who concern themselves primarily with 
the inflationary potentialities of the pub- 
lic debt. 

There are also chapters by Milton Gil- 
bert of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce on consumer spending; Seth 
D. Sims, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, on the boom in farm land; 
Homer Hoyt of the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation of New York, on inflation in ur- 
ban land; and Irvin Bussing of the Sav- 
ings Bank Trust Company. 

Part IV of the book is devoted to the 
experience of other countries in curbing 
inflation through fiscal devices. Arthur 
Z. Arnold of New York University dis- 
cusses control of inflation in Soviet Russia. 
George A. Tesora of the American Univer- 
sity reports on Italy’s experience, while A. 
Kenneth Eaton of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Finance and Mary E. Murphy of 
Hunter College write on Canadian and 
British experience. F. W. J. 
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